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Wer Pai to vs ht, since God is God, 
Ted. 


right t day must win; 
doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


‘THE DYING MISSIONARY. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


“In order to procure for her the best medical ad- 


vice, and if death should be inevitable, afford her y 


the pleasure of spending ber last days with her ven- 
erable parents, she was conveyed to the city of 
Louisville, Ky. ; but as soon as all hopes.of recovery 
were gone, she wished to return and die among 
those for whom she had so long labored and pray- 
ed ; nor could she be induced by parents, husband 
or friends to relinquish her purpose. Her wishes 
were gratified, and she returned to suffer a short 
time, and then found a ‘grave among those for 
whom she had wept and toiled.”—Obituary notice 
of Mrs. D. L 


They say I must die and go down to the tomb, 
But this ne’er can grieve me, I dread not its gloom, 
For there beams from the Cross a celestial ray, 
Which dispels, by its brightness, the gloom of the 
way ; 
But ml or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


To move this fixed purpose and wish of my soul 
My friends have united my thoughts to control. 
My own tender mother bends o’er me in tears, 
My husband implores me, as oft he appears ; 
But sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


‘My father, whose head is all silvered by time, 
Throws round his affections my heart to entwine, 
And my own tender offspring array every charm 
Which Nature has given my will to disarm ; 

But sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
~And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


- They tell me ’tis better that I should die here, 
_ Surrounded by friends and each relative dear, 

_ Than far in the wild wood to find a lone grave, 
_ Where the wolves only howl and the wild grasses | 


; 
But sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


: To die in the city among the gay throng, 
_ Where mingle the laughter, the dance, and the song, 
| Aud then to be borne where my foot ne’er hath 


strayed, 
_ And sleep where the ashes of thousands are laid— 


Oh! no, ’t is repulsive—I far away roam, 
And long for a grave in my wild Indian home ! 


“But a thought far more holy inclines me to part, 


sunder those ties which entwine round 


heart, 
T isthe ve who received the rich bloom of my 
youth, 


And plucked from my lips the first blossoms of | 


truth ; 
Oh! sleeping or waking I far away roam, 
And long to return to my wild Indian home! 


With them I would rest till the last trumpet’s 
“Shall 


sound 

wake them and me from the dark-heaving 
ground, 

“And with them together in triamph would rise 
‘To met the blest Saviour who rides on the skies ; 

' Oh! why do youtarry? I far away roam, 

_ And long fora sight of my wild Indian home! 


Back, back ’ere I die let mé quickly repair, 

‘And breathe once again of its sweet scented air ; 
“And when I am dead, oh, then make my lone grave, 
Where the wild flowers bloom and the green 
branches wave, 

' Oh! beseech me no more—I far away roam, 

_ And long to lie down in my wild Indian home! 


% 


WORTH A MILLION AND DYING ALONE. 


é 


_ Just now a rich old man, (Jas. H. Roose- 
elt) has dropped out of the city into his 
‘grave, and left nobody to shed a tear over 
+t. He was worth a bundred thousand dol- 
_ars the minute he was born into the World, 


—~ ‘and a million or more the minute he went 


ut of it. He was educated at Columbia 
llege, and was in the front rank among 
ts scholars, and a strong nervous thinker 
nd writer. He studied law, and was ad- 
“nitted to the bar in this city. In his youth 
she love of money for its own sake, became 
his ruling passion. To add to his store, al- 
ready large enough for any young man’s 
wants, he denied himself the indulgences of 
youth and began to hoard. As rivers run 
.o the ocean, two hundred thousand dollars 
nore flowed, by inheritance, into his treas- 
ary. But he wanted more, and he spent 
nothing. Then came a personal calamity. 
He was smitten with paralysis in his lower 
limbs. He was confined to the house, and 
walked with crutches, taking daily exercise, 
back and forth, till he wore the floor out, 
and had it renewed and wore it out again 
and again, and he made a calculation and 
found that he had walked on his crutches 
in that room, more than the-distance around 
the globe ! 

Shut up in his house, with little company, 
he took no newspapers, but bought them 
occasionally, spending his time in taking 
care of his investments, and managing the 
investments of others, for he was shrewd, 
honest, and correct. To get anything from 
him for charity was next to impossible. 
He had no heart to give. His whole soul 
was to get. 

He lived in his house alone, except his 
sezyants, who rushed out into the streets 
and told the passers that their master Was 
dying. These strangers came in and found 
him in the last struggle with the King of 
Terrors. 

Worth a million and dying unwept and 
alone ! 

His will was opened in the midst of a 
large circle of relatives, all rich and to 
whom he leit nothing ; they needed nothing. 
He gave his property to trustees to found 
and build a hospital. What could he do 
with his money when he came to die? It 
had done him no good, and no one else any 
zood while he lived, and now that he. is 
jead and gone, let us hope that it will some 
tay be a blessing to the children of want 
éad sorrow in this great city. 

What a specimen of poor human nature 
is his? How much good this poor: rich 
man might have done with this money 
aie he lived! How many sources of en- 
swenent for himself and others it might 
have Opened! Bat he lived alone, and died 
| one, and what then Y. Observer. 


} POETs are never young, in one serse, 


puched by them. 


_| work for the livelibood of his dear family, 


‘which he looks upon her, and prattles to 


| a sly selfishness, running unto roguery, I}. 


of various denomihati 


mneir €2rs hear the far-off whispers of ever- 
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Let us enter his little cell. He is sitting 
at bis table, to finish by sunlight the day’s 


which they have prepared for him. Ona 
little stool his poor blind child sits by him, 
and with that expression of cheerful resig- 
nation with which God seals the countenance 
when he takes away the sight, the daughter 
turns her face up to her father, as if she} 
could see the affectionate expression with 


her. On the table and in the grated 
window there are. three books, the Bible, 
the Concordance, and Bunyan’s. precious 
old copy of the Book of Martyrs. And 
now the day is waning, and his dear blind 
child must go home with the laces he has 
finished, to her mother. And now Bunyan 
opens his Bible, and reads aloud a portion } 
of scripture to his little one,.and.then.en- 
circling herin his arms, and clasping her 
small hand in his, be kneels down-.on the 
cold stone floor, and pours out bis soul in 
prayer to God for the salvation of those so 
inexpressibly dear to him, and for whom he 
has been all. day working. So daily he 
prays for them and for her, and daily he 
prays with her, and teaches his blind child 
to pray. This done with a parting kiss, 
he dismisses her to ber mother, by the rough 
hands of the jailer. And now it is even- 
ing. A rude lamp glimmers darkly on the 
table, the tagged laces are laid aside, and 
Bunyan, alone, is busy with his Bible, the 
Concordance, and his pen, ink, and paper. 
He writes as though joy did make him 
write. His pale, worn countenance is light- 
ed with a fire, as if reflected from the 
radiant jasper walls of the Celestial City. 
He writes, and smiles, and clasps his hands, 
and looks upward, and blesses God for his 
goodness, and then again turns to his writ- 
ing, and then again becomes so entranced 
with a passage of scripture, the glory of 
which the Holy Spirits lets in upon bis 
soul, that he is forced, as it were, to lay 
aside all his labors, and give himself to the 
sweet work of his closing evening’s devo- 
tions. The last you see of him for the 
night, he is alone kneeling on the floor of 
his prison ; he is alone with God.— Cheever. 


Notes of Men and Things in America. 


BY JOCK, THE MASON. 


YANKEES. 


Somehow the Yankees have got credit 
for the possession of preternatural ’cuteness. 
Now, in so far as the term is descriptive of 


have found British Yankees as ’cute as any 
“down Easter” that ever traded in apoc- 
ryphal meetings. Thirty years ago the 
Atlantic -Cities were flooded with paper 
promises to pay, the value of which was by 
no means on a par with gold. In those 
days newly-imported workmen got put into 
their hands as wages, gowpenful of notes, 
» from a dollar up- 
wards, issued by banks with outlandish 
names; and when the owner went with his 
pocket full of paper, to make necessary 
purchases of food or clothing, he had to 
submit to heavy discounts, on getting his 
bills exchanged. It was understood that 
the employers who vended this depreciated 
currency were in the habit of buying it up 
at its real market price, and paying it out 
to their employés at its full nominal value. 
Whover originated this ‘cute procedure, 
certainly employers of British birth were 
rsost expert imitators, as I have had occa- 
sion to know; and I could make out a 
pretty long list of Scotchmen who were 
distinguished practicers of the fraud. I 
wrought to one employer who was quite 
clear of the practice, yet he was a Con- 
hecticut man, Samuel Rose, builder and 
epeculator, North River, New York. Old 
Sam was tall, much stouter than the average 
New Englander, was somewhat taciturn, 
and went about constantly chewing nuts, 
somewhat popular among the boys. Sam 
had quite a sententious manner, and when 
he had occasion to find fault, came down on 
one, smart and heavy. On first entering 
his employment, I was engaged cutting 
some rather attenuated mouldings in a 
brittle stone, and unfortunately broke some 
of the pieces in two. Sam on noticing my 
mishaps, turned over his nut in his mouth; 
and said, “ Young man, your stones mul- 
tiply rather fast.” 

A countryman and myself wrought to 
Sam for some time by the piece. He left 
us to keep our own accounts, and paid us 
like a gentleman, by small draughts on the 
Gréenwich Bank, for which we got good 
silver dollars. Like canny Svotchmen, we 
were afraid of paper, for there was in the 
air a “sough” of the coming commercial 
storm. Our wages averaged from two to 
three dollars per day, (8s to 123 English,) 
board and lodging cost three dollars per 
week. In those Ante-Californian days 
gold was scarce in the States, and our 
quickly-accumulating hoards consisted of a 
queer collection of United States, Mexican, 
Spanish and Peruvian silver. The Middle 
and Western States people are not, properly 
speaking, Yankees—that term being con- 
fined to the people of New England, who 
are, take them all in all, the best educated, 
and best behaved people in the world. 
‘There is many a small town in Massachu- 
sets im which there is exhibited more phil- 
anthrophic effort than could have been seen 
in her best days throughout the entire 
South. 

The scorn and hatred of the nigger-dri- 
vers towards the New Englanders is ex- 
plained by the fact, that the moral strength 
of the nation is mostly developed among 
the latter. 


FOOD-——-LABOR—DRINK. 


_Everywhere throughout the Northern 
States the people enjoy abundance of food. 
In. the West, where: there are no resources 
other than the land, the food is deficient in 
variety, though to be had in plenty. 

In town and cities, where trade, manu- 
factures and commerce haye made money 
plenty, thé people are blessed with a variety 
of flesh, fowl, fish, vegetables, and fruit, 
such as is enjoyed by no other working 
| folks in the world. The common mechanic 
in New York, Boston, or Cincinnati, can 
command a table equal to that of a middle-| 
class man in Britain. What does the 
reader think of ‘the following daily bill of 
fare, or one as good, being énjoyed by a 
mason or carpenter in the States, Break- 


scores Of years before their dull sense is 


‘bung beef, and fruit. It will be observed 
that tea is constantly used to wash over all 
meals, and a capital refreshing drink it 
makes in warm weather. The quantities 
of good things consumed in large towns is 
enormous, whole fleets of smart schooners, 
sloops, and flat-boats are employed in bring- . 
ing produce for the consumption of New. 
York. I have courited’ nearly a hundred 
vessels beating up Long Island Sound on a 
Sunday morning, after having deposited: 
their loads of food at the markets the day 
before. Plenty makegall eatables cheap. 
Clothing, house-rent, ‘and fuel are dear. 
_ Labor is on the whole eeverer than with 
s. The American works with great ener- 
, and the British workman: would be rath-. 
er surprised to see the quantity of work 
.got through by a fellow-craftsman in the 
States. ‘Tools, and appliances generally, for 
facilitating work are good. ‘he kits of a 
ship carpenter, joiner, or mason, are gener- 
ally first-rate, and often contain, in their 


Britain. 
At one time the old absurd system of pay- 


vailed largely among the workmen, and the 
stuff manufactured in the country from 
coarse grain, colored up and dignified with 
the name of brandy, was extensively used 
in workshops—men cherished a myth, that 
the water they drank required to be quali- 
fied by bad liquor. Iam glad to say that 
the practice is now generally abandoned. 


POLITICAL PARTIES — DEMOCRATS — RE- 
PUBLICANS. 


No people in the world are fairly and 
fully understood by their cotemporaries, 
Time does gradually clear away the igno- 
rance, prejudice, and confusion, which mis- 
lead and obscure in the present; and facts, 
emerging into the light, stand out at last 
defined and distinct. The British public 
have long been hopelessly bewildered, in 
trying to get the lease of American parties 
—parties with divisions and subdivisions 
innumerable; with uncouth and ridiculous 
names, affording no clue to priciples or 
opinions. 

What meaning, for instance, would a 
Briton attach to such names as, “ Hard- 
shells,” or “ Softshells,” or “ Doughfaces.” 

It would be too big a taste to tell, even 
all I know on the subject, but I will try to 
give the reader an idea of the two leading 
parties which just now figure prominently 
the, stage. IJtis easier to understand 
this subject, than it has hitherto been in 
our day; because it is a result of great 
national crises to obliterate small divisions, 
and array vital antagonism against each 
other. Federalist or Whig, and Democrat, 
were the primary political divisions of the 
people of the States. The Whig wished a 
strong central Government, exercising wide 
and large powers, armed with authority to 
establish a national bank, and undertake 
the execution of great national works. The 
Democrat strove to narrow the power of 
the National Government to a minimum, 
and preserve as much power as ible to 
local and State Authorities. rotection 
found most of its advocates among the 
Whigs, while free trade was adopted by 
their opponents. The Whigs were afraid 
to trust the uneducated European immigra- 
tion with votes. The Democrat received 
with open arms, Hans from Germany, and 
Pat from Ireland, and invested them with 
all the privileges of free and independent 
citizens, however ignorant. These great 
parties were subdivided again and again on 
a great many minor issues; but for many 
a day old party divisions have been break- 
ing down, under the tremendous pressure 
of the slavery question. The moral and 
intellectual force of the country, gradually 
and instinctively segregated from all the old 
parties, aud formed a new one, under the 
name of Republican, the vital principle of 
which, is opposition to the encroachment of 
slavery. Fora very long time the chiefs 
of the Democracy have been the tools of 
the clever leaders of the Slave oligarchy, 
receiving their rewards in places and power; 
the ignorant rank and file of the party being 
tickled with oceans of clap-trap about liberty 
and equality. Fora quarter of a century 
the Democratic party has practically existed 
for furthering schemes of slavery extension, 
and getting its leaders a share of the na- 
tional plunder as a reward for their sub- 


. serviency to the South. That the party is | 


going down, is clear from the fact, that such 
men as Butler and Dix have lett it to the 
leadership of the Woods and Seymours. 


THE CHIVALRY. 


Among the many pieces of fudge that 
impose on British mankind, that which 
represents the Southern slave-holders as a 
“chivalry,” is about the most absurd. If 
it be chivalrous to tar and feather and 
pistol preachers, printers, editors and book- 
sellers, who bappen to speak, or write, or 
sell opinions not altogether in accordance 
with those of nigger-owners; if it be chiv- 
alrous to beget children by mothers, whom 
the fathers scarcely regard as human, and 
sell the same children and pocket the dol- 
lars ; if it be chivalrous toapplaud riffians 
who go behind unwarned men, and strike 
them to the yround, while expressing un- 
palatable opinions; if it be chivalrous to 
do these, and many things like them, then 
the “chivalry” have fairly earned the 
- title. 

But I don’t think the British have any 
particularly good reasons for praising them. 
oe be their cue just now to claim 
‘kindred, and boast of their pure British 
blood, but I have seen the day, when they 
could Jaugh loud enough at our expense. 
I once saw one or. two hundred of them 
‘standing under a verandab at a hotel door, 
enjoying a performance on the pavement in 
front, where a poor old fellow, in seedy 
black, was enacting the part of a discomfited 
Britisher—the performer suitinz the action 
to the words, kept running yp and down 
singing a piece of poor doggrel, ridicul- 
ing the British, the refrain of which was 
“ We'll come no more from Canada, run 
boys, run.” The “Chivalry” appeared 
to be mightily pleased with the poor ex- 
hibition. There are many of my country- 
men here who protess to admire the “ Chiv- 
alry,” but condémn slavery. 1 can tell 
such that they would tind themselves in a 
very uncomtortable position, if they ven- 
iured among their friends, and hinted any 
such condemnations. They, woald not do 
it twice. 1 ‘tried it onee, and ‘hada’ few 
“ monitors,” in the shape of Bowie knives 


fast, stewed meat, potatoes, pancakes, and 


flourisbed in unpleasant proximi*y to my 


respective lines, ingenious tools unknown in | 


ing “footings,” “ entries,” and the like, pre- | 


repeat the experiment. | 

When the great crash of 1886-37 came, - 
and the bulk of the building were . 
thrown idle in the North, I engaged with | 
a New York firm to go to igh, in Vir- 
ginia. Some fellow-trades had pre- 
ceded me, and when preparing to go, I 
received from one of them a note to the 
following effect : 

“ Dear John :—If. you ever wish to walk 
on Broadway again, don’t come here. There 
are sights to be seen in Raleigh which would 
be sure to set. your tongue ing 3 you 
would bring a taint of abolitionism on us 
all, and some morning would find the squad 
dangling like plumb-bobs from the Hickory 
trees that grow about our shed’; 60, for our 
sakes and your own, stop -where--you are.” 

Not having a desire for martyrdom, of 
course I took.the-hint. 

That there have been many real gentle- 
men born and bred in the South, is, no 
doubt, true, but that violence, coarseness, 
passion, and self-will, are the prevailing 
characteristics of the Whites there, is equal- 
ly undeniable.— Glasgow League Journal. 

POLAND. 

English readers, who .con the telegrams 
from Poland in the morning papers with an 
interest which is somewhat dashed by the 
perpetual intrusion of names uspronounce- 
able by Western lips, are apt to regard that 
distant land watered by the Vistula from a 
point of view partly compassionate, partly 
romantic and sentimental. They think of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, as delineated by 
Miss Jane Porter; they recal some of the 
operas and ballets of former days; they 
have visions of the polka, the varsoviana, 
and the cracovienne—of exiled counts, 
great in Jadies’ drawing-rooms, of wild- 
eyed, long-haired instrumentalists and vo- 
calists (musical and melancholy), of much 
life-long misery heroically borne, and of 
some few impostors. ‘They sigh, they mor- 
alise, and they pass on; but it never occurs 
to them that this * Niobe of nations” was 
at one time a great power, strong enough to 
be a terror to the nations which now oppress 
it, and to stand as a bulwark between the 
rest of Europe and the vast wave of Otto- 
man conquest. 

The Poles have sometimes been described 
as the Irish of the Continent; and there is 
a good deal of truth in the characterisation. 
They have the same impulsive lyrical tem- 
perament; the same impressionable na- 
ture; thé same love of military adventure ; 
the same devotion to the Roman Catholic 
faith, resisting all the assaults of Protest- 
antism ; and, it is to be feared, the same in- 
capacity for the prosaic work of practical 
self-government. - Yet they must have pos- 
sessed a greater inherent vitality than oar 
Milesian fellow-subjects ;. for, Pallfnd.re- 
mained a distinct kingdom till near the close 
of last century, while the separate national- 
ity of Ireland has ceased to exist for seven 
bandred years. The maintenance of her 
independence by Poland is the more re- 
markable when we consider that, with pow- 
erful neighbors, she had but weak frontiers, 
excepting where the Carpathian mountains 
divided her from Hungary. ‘The country 
is for the most part a vast plain—not the 
best sort of ground to defend against gn 
enemy, though greatly assisted in this re- 
spect by the prevalence of large forests and 
marshes. The word “ Pole” in the native 
tongue signifies a plain; but we are not to 
suppose that the whole land is an unbroken 
champaign. Still, flatness is the general 
characteristic ; and the rivers are sluggish, 
and disposed to overflow their bounds. With 
these disadvantages—with a climate not 
very inviting, and a soil not very fertile—it 
may appear surprising that Poland should 
ever have made a figure in the world. Bat 
it received the rudiments of civilisation at 
an earlier period than some of its neighbors, 
and the military virtues of its people main- 
tained its independence until a compara- 
tively recent epoch. c | 

In the ancient world, Poland was un- 
known as a separate nation. It formed 
part of that vast tract stretching from 
Europe far into the Northern Asiatic plains, 
and known as Sarmatia, the races inhbabit- 
ing which were reckoned bafarians by the 
Greeks and Roman (no doubt very justly), 
and were held in bad moral repute by their 
more cultivated neighbors; though what 
right the latter had to upbraid them on that 
ground it would be hard to say. The then 
desolate region, however, had its revenge 
on the Romans in the days of their de- 
cline; for from the various districts of Sar- 
matia issued forth several of those fierce and 
warlike tribes which repeatedly sacked the 
city of the Cesars, and, rough, savage, and 
unlettered as they were themselves, formed 
the connecting link between ancient and 
modern civilisation. Poland seems to have 
arisen as a distinct state about the middle of 
the sixth century; but it was then only a 
dukedom, and was peopled with wild pagans, 
who have left few records of themselves in 
history. The Poles were not converted to 
Christianity until a rather late i 
though earlier than some of the surround- 
ing populations. In the savage recesses of 
their forests and bogs, they maintained the 
idolatrous worship of older times until the 
year 965—only a century before the Nor- 
man conquest of England. The founder 
of the first dynasty was a peasant. named 
Piast, of whom we have no exact account. 
The dukedom became a kingdom in the 
year 1000, by favor of the German Em- 
peror, Otho the Third, who recognised its 
independence of the Empire; and from 
that time Poland became a power in 
Europe, and a country to be feared as well 


as respected. 


early history of the land are the five mon- 
archs bearing the name of Boleslaus, or 
Boleslav. It was in the reign of the first 
of these (extending over the first quarter of 
the eleventh century) that the dukedom was 
raised to the higher rank of a kitigdom; 
and the ruler thus dignified sought every 
opportunity of asserting bis power in the 
most tangible way. He reduced the whole 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and, seizing the 
reigning duke, pot out his eyes, following 
up that atrocity by condemning his son 10 
perpetual imprisonment. Then he carried 
his victorious arms into Russia, where he 
restored a certain prince who had been com- 
pelled to fly the country. This ‘prince had 
the ingratitade’ alterwards conapire 
against Boleslaas, who. was pursued by the 
very brother with whom the restored ruler 


counter, and, leaving the Muscovite terri- 
tory, of which he certainly had no reason 
to think kindly, poured his legions into Po- 
|merania, Prussia, and Saxony, which he 
subjugated even to the banks of the Elbe. 
A long term of peace ensued, during which 
the king employed his leisure in framing a 
code of laws, and promoting the prosperity 
of his extensive dominions. War, however, 
at length burst out afresh in Russia. Bole- 
slaus, quitting the ease of his court, has- 
tened to the scene of action; achieved a 
brilliant vietory on the banks of the Boris- 
thenes, or Dnieper ; imposed a tribute on 
the conquered people, and reduced them to 
unmurmuring submission. ‘This potent mo- 
narch—whe “be called the Sclavonic 
Charlemagne or Charles the Twelfih—is 
the king to whom Tennyson alludes in a 
noble sonnet written “On bearing of- the 
outbreak of the Polish insurrection.” (1830): 

O for those days of Piast, ere the Czar 

Grew to this strength among his deserts cold ; 

When even to Mosvow’s cupolas were roll’d 

The growing murmurs of the Polish war ! 

Now must your noble anger blaze out more 

Than when frora Sobieski, clan by clan, 

The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before ; 

Than when Ramoyski smote the Tartar Khan ; 


Than, earlier, when on the Baltic shore 
Boleslaus drove the Pomeranian. 


surnamed the Bold, is distinguished by 
many romantic incidents, and has much of 
an Oriental color in the violence of its 
transitions from good to evil fortune. This 
monarch seems to have constituted himself 
the general protector and reinstator of 
deposed sovereigns. With this object, he 
successfully conducted expeditions into Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, and Russia, and in the 
last-mentioned country subdued by famine 
the city of Kiev. Kiev, was at that time, 
the richest, the most splendid, and the most 
luxurious town in Muscovy. To this day, 
it isa place of great interest and beauty, 
picturesquely situated, and abounding in 
records of the past. Seated on two rocky 
eminences, separated by a deep ravine, it 
presents a wild vision of old churches, 
richly adorned; of massive earthen walls 
enclosing the more sacred precincts of the 
city; of cathedral pinnacles and palace 
towers, rising from the elustering boughs of 
aged trees; of sculptured gates, towering 
belfries and obelisks, and gilt cupolas con- 
nected by golden chains. The catacombs 
of thé ancient monastery of St. Anthony, 
founded two centuries before the time of 
Boleslaus the Second, are even now visited 
by fifty thousand pilgrims every year from 
all parts of Russia, who troop there to adore 
the hundred bodies of Russian saints, which 
the dryness of the air keeps~in admirable. 
preservation. Kiev is the Holy City of the 
Muscoyites—their object of superstitious 
regard aod aspiration, as Mecea is to the 
Moslem. In the middle of the eleventh 
century, when subjected by the Polish con- 
queror, it was a sacred city too; but it was 
also a centre of enervating |enjoyments, 
though it is said by modern travellers to be 
now detestable as a residence. Bolesldus 
treated the vanquished city with great 
genefosity, and took up his abode among 
them for many years, almost forgetting his” 
native country in the attractions of his new 
capital. But the voluptuous delights to 
which he resigned himself had the worst 
influence on his character. He became 
sensual, haughty, and despotic, and was 
only roused from his blissful trance by the 
outbreak of a rebellion in Poland. The 
wives of his military followers, offended 
by the long absence of their husbands, took 
to their serfs. Intelligence of this arriving 
at Kiev, the warriors, without asking per- 
mission, of their leader, hurried back, with 
the determination of taking revenge; but 
they found-this no such easy task as they 
had supposed. Stimulated by the exhorta- 
tions of their mistresses, and by the neces- 
sity of defending their lives to the utmost, 
the serfs armed themselves, seized’on the 
fortresses, and resisted with great valor 
and obstinacy ; the women fighting by their 
sides, and singling out their husbands wher- 
ever they could distinguish them from the 
mass. ‘The struggle was prolonged for a 
considerable time; in the midst of it Bo- 
leslaus arrived from Kiev, with a vast army 
made up of Russians and Poles; swept 
down upon both of the contending parties, 
and quenchéd the feud in blood. An evil 
time for the king ensued upon the restora- 
tion of peace. He got into a quarrel with 
the Bishop of Cracow, somewhat like that 
which our Henry the Second had with 
Thomas & Becket; and it led toa similar 
termination, for the bishop was murdered 
while officiating in his cathedral. In con- 
sequence of this crime, Boleslaus was ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and deprived 
of his sovereignty ; his kingdom was laid 
under an interdict; he was abandoned by 
his subjects, and forced to fly into Hungary. 
Some of the monkish writers say that he 
died a violent death about the year 1080 ; 
but it is more generally supposed that he 
took refuge in a monastery in Carinthia, 
and expired there in the bumble capacity 
of cook, after having tasted all the power 
and glory of empire, and all the pleasures’ 
of alluring Kiev—AU the Year Around. 


Paris Under a French Microscope. 


After M. Pelletan’s vigorous sketches of 
social and domestic Paris, it is only natural 
that the same gentleman should look a little 
further, into their moral consequences. 
Something serious must come of a rule of 
etiquette—established nobody knows how— 
which ¢ompels a woman of distinetion to 
change ber costume four times a day, and 
forbids her to present the same.dress twice 
at an evening party. Full details of the 
picture, and what happens afterwards, are 
boldly traced by the Provincial in Paris. 
The rebuke is administered by & native 
teacher, who shows his own riots 
what a life they are leading. We enter 
his company once again, and reproduce, in| 
Englisb, some more of what he tells us. 

A little while ago, Parisians, acknowl. 
edged the superiority of intellect; at. pres- 
ent, all they seem to care for is, to enjoy , 
life, and to glitter in the sunshine. A man 


his childhood; because, at that age, he 
makes too much poise to be permitted to 
under tbe paternal roof. At the 


icked up a li 
education: a little Latin, reek, and 


bad been engaged. in,civil. war; but the 


| consider it unworthy of. bimaelf.to 


The history of the second Boleslaus, 


| out for amusement. If a woman is by her- 


of the world may have been to school in’ 


| that Jesus had died for sinners, had died tor 
‘| him; he was enabled to put hid trust’ in, 


Title old man of twenty, ¥ ry, ve: 

starched, very wrinkled in 
tical of every belief of the age, closely bat- 
toned against all aspiratiqn; he--bolds that 
‘the son of a rich father, has,fulfilled-bis 
obligations to God and man when he has 
chosen a good tailor, rides a good horse, 


Heaven knows where, in the Bréda quarter, 
He would accept, perhaps, a. diplomatic 
situation, because it allows him to travel at 


the: colors of the ‘rainbow at his button- 


first vacant place of third attaché, baving 
good reason to believe that. an influential 
‘lady will support his application. But, 


a portion of his patrimony. To re-establish 


heiress who falls in his way ; whether maid 
or widow, known or unknown, is of not the 
slightest consequence. He will continue 
his edifying suppers as usual; but he will 
accompany his wife to mass, and will gal- 
lantly carry madame’s missal. To the old 
debt, he will annually add a new one; and 
will afterwards assert ‘his profound respect 
fo Family and Property. For, that is the 
motto inscribed on his banner. 

As to the woman of the world. Once 
married, the best proof she thinks she can 
give of her brilliant education, is to affect, 
under every circumstance, as much indif- 
ference for intellectual topics as is felt by 
the peasant girl who spins with a distaff 
while she keeps her sheep. For what, in 
fact, are poetry, truth, morality, good or 


As if a woman of fashion bad time to spend 
on books or pedantic conversation! In 
winter, she is obliged-to call and be called 
on, to receive aud be received at evening 
= What with balls, concerts, and 

uffes theatres, it is as much as she can 
do to run through a realist novel. At the 
first note of the nightingale, she is off to 
Plombieres or Biaritz, to display a succes- 
sion of wonderful costumes at the sammer 
carnival of watering-places. 

When a-woman eradicates thought from 
her mind, she digs a gulf, which she im- 
mediately tries to fill with rags and frip- 
pery. She then exhibits upon her person 
those dreams, or rather those nightmares, 
of fashion, which are as the morbid erup- 
tions of an unhealthy imagination on the 
surface of the skin. The spirit of an epoch 


and the costume, in turn, exerts its reaction 
on thought. Some unknown philosopher 
willt@ne day write a chapter on this branch 
of history. Fashion is by no means 

matter of chance which people are ept to 


correspondence between the opinions of the 
people and their costume. Unfortunately, 
we no longer possess for the reception of 
our enormous feminine circumferences, the 
unlimited apartments and extravagant fur- 
niture of the reign of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Our little room, with their econo- 
mised space, are obliged to find stowage for an 
assemblage of hencoops garnished with lace 
and ribbons. And that is only the grotesque 
side of the question. When a woman's on- 
ly care is to be resplendent, and announce 
her approach by a noise like a rattlesnake, 
if'is because she is anxious to please. Now, 
from coquetry to gallantry the distances are 
measured by opportunity. Want of occupa- 
tion, with an empty mind, naturally engen- 
ders weariness; weariness, in turn, looks 


self, with no mental resources of her own to. 
draw upon, when she has looked at her face 
for an hour in the glass, she can bear the 
infliction no longer. She is obliged to es- 
cape from herself, no matter on what condi- 
tions.—Ad the Year Round. 


THE HUMPBACK BOY. 

I want to tell you.a story—and a true 
one, too—of a little boy who was known as 
“The Little Humpback.” This poor litile 
boy had a disease of the spine which caused 
him a great deal of pain, so that he could 
not run about and play like other children, 
but all day long he used to sit on the door- 
step, and watch the passers by. This little 
boy’s mother was very poor and did not 
teach Willie (for that was his name) to 
read; so his days often passed slowly and 
wearily, and when night came the little fel- 
low would lie down upor his bed of straw, 


and cry himself to sleep. 
t twelve years old, 


When Willie was a 
his mother died; and poor child, was | 
left a lonely orphan. But God looked on 
him with pity, and put it into the hearts of 
some kind persons to provide a home for 
him, where he was treated with kindness, 
and made comfortable and happy. 

Willie was soon taken to the Sabbatb- 
school, and there listened with tearful eyes 
to the story of a Saviour’s love; and there, 
too, he learned many bymns, and precious 
texts of Scripture. 

In the family where Willie lived. there 
was a very old man, whom he soon learned 
to call grandfather. This old man loved 
the Saviour, and he wanted every one else 
to love and serve him; so he often told 
Willie. about Jesus, who said, “ Saffer the 
little children to come unto me ;” and often 
would he urge him to give his heart to 
Jesus. 

And God blessed the pid man’s words— 
and every day Willie grew more gentle and 
nearly fou years of 

Ithou y rteen 

the Jitthe bumpback did not appear whe 
more than ten, he was so very small; but 
his large eyes beamed brightly. As week 
after week passed by, Willie seemed to be 
iling in health, His step grew feeble, his 
ce. weak, and his face thin and pale. 
Slowly he faded. A kind and faithful min- 
ister visited him, and one day, seated at bis 
bedside, told him that he mustdie. At first 
the little boy shed bister tears: for life is 
sweet, even to the poor, the lone, the saffer- 
ing ; but soon he wiped them all away, and 
listened to those words ‘of Jesus: “1 am 
the resorrection and the life: be that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were: dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever livethand be- 
lieveth in me. shall never die,” He fault 


} brane, the friends God ‘had raised 


dines at the Café Anglais, and sups— 


the government expense, and, after a certain }.hi 


hole. He even goes so far as to solicit the | 


the equilibriam, he will marry the first | 


evil, peace or war? ‘Tiresome stupidities. | 


certainly influences the form of its costume ; 


‘believe it to be. There exists a mysterious | 


notice to the contrary, are con- 
then Peaceable—— without, Partiality and without Hypocrisy. ribs 
which they are are responsi - 
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BUNYAN IN PRISON. fruit, aud tea. Tea—new-baked bread, | stomach. Of course, I took ‘eare not to | Pole worsted him, after a sariguinary en- continue his intellectual development, A } tude aud love; and ‘little of remein- 


} for him; and to one far distant he sent.this 
touching “God did. not see fit 
that I should see her before I died, so I will 

tell 


not fret,” said ‘the dying child; “but 
her I shall see her in heaven.” 


here “no more death, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain :” and where “ God shall 


wipe aw 
tears from their eyes.” — Child's Comm. 
while awaiting his nomination, he devours |. 


THE DOOR OF HEAVEN. 

It was a fearful time when the steamboat 
Tyro was lost. It was long ago, and al- 
most every one has forgotten it, except the 
few who had friends on it, and they are 
almost all gone. The Tyro was a small: 
boat, and the passengers were few and 
poor, so it has passed from the public mind. 
All the day the bright sun bad shone down 
on the peaceful lake, and everything seemed 
safe and secure. Thé passengers had nd 
thought of danger as the night came on.. 
A. little boy kneeled down to. say his 
evening-prayers, and as he looked out and 
saw the western sky all aglow with the 
glory of the going day, he asked : “Mam- 
ma! insn’t that the door of heaven, with 
bright curtains all around it?” | 

“ Yes, my boy,” said the mother ; “ heavy- 
en’s doors are all around us.” . 

“Well, that is the one I want to go ip at, 
because it is the prettiest ;” and the child 
prayed his prayer and went to sleep. 
It was never known how, whether the 
pilot fell asleep at his post, or the lights 
went out, but when midnight came, there 
was a crash, a shiver, and cries of terror. 
The steamer had come into collision with a 
schooner and was sinking. 
The little boy awoke, He cried: “ Mam- 
ma, where are you?” and his mother’s 
arms held him fast, even while they sank 
together into the dark’ waters. 
. ‘Fbhey came to the surface, and the mother 
caught something floating and held fast 
to it. 
“Jamie! Jamie!” she said, “hold me 
very tight.” | 
“ Mamma, are we going to heaven? I 
don’t like this way—I'm afraid.” 
“ Never fear,child ; God will meet you ;” 
and with all he? strength the mother lifted 
the child upon the floating bale, then drop- 
ped it, and went home gh the flood- 
gates below. 
“Mamma! mamma! where are you?” 
cried Jamie, but there came no answer. 
No one noticed the child afloat, for every 
one sought to save his own life, and the day 
was born, ran its race, and was dying again, 
when Jamie floated on shore. The little 
fellow. was hungry, very hungry, but there 
again was the glorious gate of heaven, and 
Jantie thought it was wider open than the 
night before, and as soon as he could crawl 
off from the bale to the land, he to 
run as fast as he could, straight toward the 
west. 
Jamie’s feet tottered. He was too weak 
to run, so he walked straight on, a long 
long way, until the west began to grow dim 
in his sight. 
Jamie saw a man coming toward him, 
but he did not stop. The man noticed that 
the child's clothes were - wet, that he had 
been Nn the water, and he tried to stay him. 
“ Little boy, where are you going ?” he 
“I. can’t stop now,” said Jamie; “I'm 


“Too late! where are ing that 
way? there is no house the 
cried after him, for Jamie did not stop an 
instant. | 
“ Yes there-is,’ said Jamie, “and I’m 
afraid the doors will be shut.” 

“ Whose house, boy ?” 

“ Why, God’s beautful house, to be su 
Don’t you knowit? It is heaven. See! 
it grows dark ;” and Jamie made.one more 


hunger. 

The man lifted him up in his arms, and 
Jamie lisped: “ Mamma. said God would 
come to meet me ;” and then he fell asleep. | 
When he awoke he found himself in a 
strange place, with strangers about him. 
“Come, my darling, you must eat s6me 
of this,” said a sdft voice, and the light of 
the candle was shaded from Jamie’s eyes. 
Jamie’s last thought was of heaven, and 
his firet question was: “ Did I get there? | 
Did He meet, me ?” 
And a little girl standing by the bed © 
answered : “ Yes, little boy, father met you © 
and brought yoo home.” 

“ God’s your father, too, is be?” asked | 
Jamie, not yet fully conscious of his pres- 
ent state; “then we'll go home together.’ 
Jamie recovered and grew to manhood— 
grew to a good and glorious manhood, and, 
to the time when his Redeemer called him | 
home, Jamie never forgot the western door — 
for which be had striven, He never looked 
upon the gorgeous purple, golden, and crim- 
son glory of the sunset without hearing 
again, in his mind, the words of his mother: — 
“ Yes, my boy, heaven’s door are all about — 
us.” And Jamie's, wish, was granted bim. . 
One night the shining light came through 
the curtains, and Jamie went home 
with the day, and Jesus met hiai—Jésus, 
who long years before had gone down to 


mother—Jesus who always. watches and | 
aits to hear the coming 
seek the gates of heaven.— 7ract 


Waste or Monsr.—No mistakes are 
more sincerely mourned over in after life, 
than a foolish waste of money in yooth. 

The thing is akogether a matter of habit; — 


|and be who does not set bis habits right iz 


this particular, will lament. it all bis days. 
Bat the young man, because his real wants | 
are few, imagines they always will be. 
Because he has to provide for himself alone, 
he bas no idea that others are'to be depend- 
ent upon him., He has bealth,, youth, 
energy, and 
they will pot always last.—Burnup, 


Yours revels ip the radiance of yearsto 
come, nor-ever dreams that the little daisy 

on the lawn, so smiliugly be! 
derly gatheree from its green: 
the whole 


the dark flood-gates below to. meet Jamie's 
feet of these who 


or soten- 
heart ache with all the past when 


effort, and fell to the ground, fainting with 
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Zxamination. 
The world acceptethe words of the Gre- 


thyself” if it does not contain the whole of 
philosophy, is a prime condition of it, pre- 


Jiminary to any successfal prosecution of it. 
. Bat, if there is no true philosophy with- 


‘out self-search and self-knowledge ; certain- 
ly there can be no true religion without 


both. We must know ourselves to be 
“wrong before we shall begin to put our- 


selves right; and we must see ourselves to 
be sinners, before we feel the motions of 
repentance. And from a self-survey must 
proceed most of those exercises which are 
‘of value to us in morals and religion. To 
those who are familiar with the contents of 
the Bible, it will not be news, that the di- 
vine wisdom urges men with entreaty and 
command, to self-examination. Its endeav- 
or is to make men understanding and intelli- 
gent christians; by reason of the fact that 
they ground their new course of conduct on 
the discovery of great and important truths 
which deeply affect and concern them. 

Thoughtless people cari of course, have no 
religion ; nor will those fly to Christ, for 
help and deliverance, who are ignorant of 
their own hearts, and who make no inqui- 
ries about the needs of their souls. Nor 
shall we fail to trust Christ and believe in 
God, just so soon as we come to a just no- 
tion of our wants, and a true conviction of 
what is due to ourselves as reasonable 
beings. 

Consider what kind of a search it is. 
There are affairs about which we have no 
right to know anything. There are secrets 
which our neighbors have no business with. 
There are questions we have no good reason 
to ask. There are matters which donot at 
all belong even to the sphere of our curiosi- 
ty. And we are bound not to annoy our 
fellow-men by sitting upon them with a kind 
of inquisition. Into some of the highest 
joys and deepest griefs of our fellow beings 
we cannot enier. Within the portals of 
one’s own being, in the chamber where- his 
own personality really dwells, distinct, apart, 
alone; there must no foot of stranger come, 
no other person intrude. 

. There are some who regard their relig- 


ious experiences, and their feelings and » 


thoughts on sacred things, as among the 
contents of this secret chamber, which opens 
to no touch but the master’s hand. They 
keep all such matters quite to themselves 
and invite no communion. Nay, it is only 
the most roundabout and wary approaches 
to the subject of personal religion, and the 
matter of the soul’s condition and prospects, 
at which they will not take alarm, and begin 
to entrench themselves from final capture. 
It is sometimes said of men, in the way of 
irony, or satire, that, if they have any re- 
ligion they keep it all to themselves, no one 
else regards them as having given any 
proofs of it; that they are religious is all 
news to them. But then, Nicodemus was a 
disciple secret]y—and there are others who 
have so shut up their feelings, and kept 
their emotions to themselves, and buried 
their thoughts in silence, as to have conceal- 
ed themselves from human observation and 
eluded inquiry—and what to think of them 
in a spiritual respect others have not known, 
nor yet how to persuade them to communi- 
cate with friends andopen the store of their 
particular experiences for the common good. 
But the search invited here is not of this 


human kind. It may be carried on beyond 


tlie inspection of human eyes. It calls for 
nothing but retirement—the closet—the 
place of prayer—the gathering in of the 
thoughts—and the. fixing of the luminous 
eyes of the mind on the tablets of the mem- 
‘ory. 

Now begins the questioning, The man’s 
prayer, “ Lord, search me, and know my 
heart ;” issimply a cry to Heaven for help 
inthe search and trial of himself. What is 
it that the person would know? Why does 
he come thus into a narrow space, face to 
face, with his soul? He would know some™ 
thing for certain about the state of his soul. 
With generalities, evasions, make-shifts, 
and elusions, he has been put off times 
enough already,so he enters thus into the 
closet, with his very self, and he wishes, as 
in God's sight, and his own, to search that 
soul through. What is it thou lovest most? 
Answer QO, soul, without equivocation !— 
What has been last in thy waking thoughts, 
and first in thy many desires, and largest in 
thy esteem, hour by hour, and strongest in 
its power over thee through all scenes? 
Here upon the tablets of memory, imperfect 
as they may be; lo, here are damaging 
facts and glaring proofs! The record is 
against thee, soul; and thou must not too 
‘stoutly declare thou lovest supremely thy 
God, when thou forgettest him thus, ‘and 
carest less for thy devojions than for thy 
earthly business. What has daily delight- 


ed thee most? Readings in the Holy | 


Scriptures, sacred meditations, progress of 
truth, conversations with the holy, words 
spoken to sinners, spiritual endeavors, heav- 
enly aspirations, and all great duties? In 
thy honesty, O, Soul, answer ! 


—An important Methodist movement 
has commenced in the Southern States. 
Two Bishops of the M. E. Church are al- 
ready in the South, one at Port Royal and 
one at Memphis, to ascertain what persons 
in these are loyal to the country and desire 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At Port Royal, Bishop Scott will 
by direction of the Secretary of War, take 
possession of all Methodist Episcopal charch- | 
es over which no loyal minister has been | 
appointed bye loyal bishop." id 


It confesses that the “know | 


Office Discourses.—No. 11. 


| ‘Texr—Proverbs 27: 4, “ Wrath isernel, and 


anger is outrageous; but who is able to stand 


before envy ?” 

Introduction. All men cannot bave 
everything. There are none who do not 
wish more, or other gifts than they have. 
There are few who are perfectly conten 
with the endowments, attainments, and pla- 
ces they now have. Most people lack so 
many things, and crave so many, that they 
‘are ready to complain of their lot. And 
some in their discontent grow suspicious, 
jealous, and “envious. 

Argument.—1. Nothing can stand before 
envy ; pot even the réetitude of God. The 


allotments of the divine providence are the ) 


occasions of a great deal of envy. Per- 
sonal beauty, wealth, station, and favor, are 
peculiar objects of envy. These are gifts 
of God. When people envy these, and are 
bitter toward the possessor of them, they 
virtually find fault with the arrangemenis 
of Providence, and charge God foolishly. 
Because God has been please2 to bestow 
on others what he has seen fit to withbold 
from them, evil-minded men deem them- 


selves injured, and a kind of favoritism | 


practised at their expense. | 

2. Nothing can stand before envy ; not 
even the most virtuous among men. Unless 
the noblest and best men are always kept 
in poverty, obscurity, and shame, envy will 
mock them, traduce them, and malign them. 
It has no respect for character. It needs 
only to know that others have what it lacks, 
in order to be filled with spleen and rancor. 
Our first parents became the victims of 
it; and Abel’s murder grew out of it; 


‘| Joseph fell before it; Daniel was not able 


to resist it; and even the holy Redeemer 
was assaulted by it, and the cross became 
its instrument. 

8. Nothing can stand before envy; not 
even innocence and unconsciousness. Per- 
sons are envied who are unconscious of the 
fact. They find themselves disliked and 
aspersed by those whom they had innocently 
supposed their admiring friends; to whom 
they knew they had never given offence. 
So innocence does not balk envy, nor do 
good intentions propitiate it. It is a hyena, 
and snarls at everything superior to itself; 
and decries everything which is not its 
own, or does not minister to its own con- 


suming greed. 
Remarks.—1. Envy is always founded 
in unreason, and deprives of reason such as 
cherish it. 
2. Envy is malign, and breeds only bit- 
terness and malice in the bosoms where it 
dwells. 
8. Envy is suspicious, and wont to im- 
agine there is evil, where no ill seems to be. 
4. Envy is unsparing and pitiless, and so 
preys on the finer feelings of them that 
foster it, as to render them implacable and 
unmerciful. | 
5. Envy will never fail. While there 
are beauty, truth, excellence, honor, gpod- 
né&s, valor, and love, in- the earth, there 
will be occasions for it. Its end will 
come when selfishness dies out. 
6. Envy is frequent among men; but it 
is a peculiar vice of women ; because it is 
‘80 personal, and because it chiefly regards 
such gifts and qualities as women most 
seek and admire. It is lamentable that so 
many of the fair sex indulge in envy; and 
a woman without it is a treasure of love. 
7. How it tells upon the question of de- 
pravity when it is seen that few, among 
even women and children, can look on the 
prosperity and happiness of others and 
rejoice in them heartily ; while most are 
wounded, and smart, in the sight of joys, 
successes, and triumphs, in which they do 
not share ! 


Spiritualism and Insanity. 

Dr. Gibbons, of this city, made the cap- 
tion of this article the subject of discourse 
at Platt’s Hall recently, on a week day 
evening. The well-known scientific attain- 
ments of the lecturer, and his high standing 
as a professional man and a citizen, were 
sufficient to secure a hearing from many 
thoughtful people. __ 

Without endeavoring to follow the lecture 
verbatim, we make from it the following 
synopsis : 

1. Three-fourths of our popylation are 
liable to insanity, either from moral or phys- 
ici causes. Of these, partial insanity is 
the more common phase of unsoundness. 
The victim reasons often acutely, is sane 
upon all subjects but one, but upon this one 
bas gone utterly mad. 

Moral insanity is often the prevailing 

type. This affects the moral faculties. The 
conscience is terribly alive. The propen- 
sities are to steal, commit suicide, etc. 
. 2. The leading causes of insanity are in- 
tense excitement, loss of sleep, derangement 
of the nervous system. In the larger pro- 
portion of these cases, the patient is sub- 
ject to delusion of the senses, imagines 
things which never had any existence. Has 
visions, sights, spectres, spirits, and in some 
one or more particulars, the hallucination is 
complete. 

3. There is no one cause so productive 
of insanity at present, as spiritualism. In 
one of its phases it is a delusion of the 
senses, brought about by a disordered im- 
agination. A morbid diseased moral and 
mental.condition, with mcre or less of phys- 
ical unsoundness. To state the case more 

recisely, spiritualism in its advanced stages, 
the result of insanity. 

4. Spiritualism, according to the Doetor’s 
view, is compounded of arts Divine and 
Demoniac—of Biology, Sichology, Mes- 
merism, Electricity, Magnetism, Wite 
craft, Clairvoyance, Charms, Incantations, 
etc. Itis only a combination of arts and 
isms, which under one form or another, have 
been known for thousands of years. 

5. How spiritualists are made. Givena 
disordered condition of the nervous system, 
including the brain, and the right sort of a 
subject is secured. There will be several 
stages of “development.” The work usually 
begins by drawing the subject into the spirit 
circle. The human brain intensified in its 


ten thousand fibres—the nervous system 
wrought up to the highest pitoh—the sub- 


ject sits down in the dark and in silence to 
watth for the spirits of the dead. . No won- 
der the table moves! No wonder there are 
sights and visions in every disordered im- 
agination! “Stiff-necked” people could 
not see them——that is, people in a healthy 
condition. Hénce, the presence of one or 
‘more such persons circle, was enough 
to upset all the “arrangements.” Such ob- 
stinate persons were incapable of “ develop- 


ment.” For the will must _ first be over: 


thrown. 
Next, after protracted sittings, there 

would be jerks, muscular contractions, 

spasms, etc., showing that the nervous sys- 


| tetas was giving way, until a cataleptic state 
was reached, and when this can be brought | 


on at will, you have the full-blown speak- 


| ing or writing medium. Trance-speaking 


is the result of these morbid conditions. 
The victim falls voluntarily, and finally in- 
voluntarily, into catalepsy, from which often 
there is no recovery. This is one form of 
confirmed insanity. Those persons who 
are capable of becoming “mediums” are 
often known with certainty by a morbid 
diseased condition, of mind and body. 

6. Spiritualism has been called religion. 
There was no objection to this technology, 
because in the same sense Mormonism, 
Budism, Fetchism, and Heathenism gene- 
rally, might be called religion. But it was 
not the religion of the Bible. Indeed the 
Bible in its essential teachings was scouted, 
and a mongrel philosophy, made up of isms, 
took its place. A jargon without coherence 


or system, which like the book of an old 
alchemist, needed to be understood in the 
incomprehensible sense. 


The Extent of Inspiration—wNo. 1. 

Inspiration, a divine in-breathing, is not 
the same as Revelation. In the order of 
thought, and commonly in the order of 
time, Revelation went before. Inspiration 
is a term applicable to the sacred writings, 
and not to the facts or truths expresséd in 
those writings. Finding its material ready 
at hand, it had to do only with the way in 
which that material should be set forth for 
the use of man. It was an influence on the 
sacred writers, as writers, as book-makers. 


I. THE FACT ASSUMED. 

The fact of some sort of Inspiration 
is implied in our subject. We propose to 
discuss its extent, not its existence. It is 
enough to say, There was some peculiar di- 
vine influence exerted on the sacred writers. 
There is a sense in which all men are in- 
spired. There is another sense in which 
all men may be inspired, so as to experi- 
ence a certain divine quickening and guid- 
ing; which inspiration actually comes to 
some, whether pious or godless, whether 
Luthers or Napoleons. There is another 
sense in which all God’s true children are 
inspired, with the in-breathing of the Holy 
Spirit. There is still another sense in 
which some Christians are .inspired above 
others; such, as Whitfield and Payson. 
But the inspiration of the sacred writers 
was something different from all these; it 
must have been higher than all these; else 
the word has no emphasis. There was 
something peculiar about these men; or 
their special claim to inspiration would 
not have found such universal recognition. 
The Bible’s own account compels the 
same emphatic recognition. If the Bible 
is an honest book, we are to accept its sober 
statements. The Apostle Paul affirms: 
(2 Tim. 8: 16) “ All Scripture is Theop- 
neusios,” God-inspired. The sacred writers 
never parade this influence, but they write 
as if it were real and great; far beyond 
any general inspiration of good men. They 
speak as if certain, on the highest and hard- 
est themes. Modest themselves, they claim 
authority for their words. In a single 
place (1 Cor. 7:) we find Paul disclaiming 
any certain guidance ; showing that in all 


cases in which no exception was made, it 


was to be understood that this guidance was 
afforded. 

We are not now combating those who 
deny a God, or a personal God, out of 
men’s reach. It is consistent to deny the 
peculiar influence called Inspiration, and 
then to go back still further and deny all 
expression of God’s will in the Bible; mak- 
ing it not tke book, bat a book, just like 
others. We take for granted a revelation, 
and its presence in the Sacred Scriptures. 
Then we say, this truth: these facts were 
given us under an influence exerted on tlie 
sacred writers, which was divine in origin 
and power, altogether distinct and peculiar 
in character. The fact must stand. 

Il. INSPIRATION SOBER. 


Inspiration was not a frenzy; rather it 
was a purposed instrument of power. It 
was sober, intelligent, wisely aiming at its 
end. 
So the Bible teaches. All Scripture, 
God-inspired, “ is profitable.” Through its 
aid the man of God may become “ thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 
(2 Tim, 3: 16,17.) 

So common sense declares. If there is 
any peculiar inspiration, it is for an end. 
God works neither blindly nor capriciously. 
All who revere Him must assent to this 
proposition ; must believe in Inspiration as 
_an intelligent power conferred and used for 


a good. 
, III. THE END SOUGHT. 

What is this end? At what did Inspira- 
tion aim? We answer, the reliable trans- 
mission of sacred facts and truths, By “ sa- 
cred,” we mean facts and truths bearing on, 
having a near connection with, man’s reli- 
gious welfare. They were to be transmitted 
to man, with the stamp of God's authority- 
They were to be trustworthy. God speaks 
in order to be obeyed. Man must feel con- 
fident that he knows what God speaks. _ 

It is right, in this place, to assume the 
possibility of a revelation; the power, on 
the part of Him who can touch every 
epring in our nature, to communicate to us 


hle, if He had not such power. 

It is Tight, also, to assume the great prob- 
ability that God would make a revelation, 
For this fhere is a very strong presumptive 
argument, from the goodness of God, and 


fromtheneeds of'man = 


His will. It would be strange, unaccounta- 


nal Defective 


The whole scheme is consistent with it- 
self. If there is any supernatural voice, 
supernatural circumstances might be ex- 
pected to attend it; we should look for a 
special divine Power and sagction. There 
are two consistent theories. One denies 
everything; the other admits everything ; 
One bolds us to bald naturalism, the other 
‘accepts all attested facts of the supernat- 
ural, in corroborating @ divine, 
message to men, 

1V. EXTENT MEASURED BY THE END. 

The Inspiration would be just as exten- | 
sive as the end required. God never over- 
does, In carrying on the movements of 
nature, He uses just power eriough to ac- 
complish His ends. It is a fundamental” 
principle of philosophy to assign for a fact, 
or phenomenon, no more.than a sufficient 
cause. 

Inspiration would need to secure the 
truthfulness of the sacred writt And 
there it might well stop. What be 
deemed truthful, between man and man? 


Whatever shows a thorough intention to 
tell the truth. What, between God and 
man? Intention and accomplishment. 
God can not be deceived. He would not 
lead men jnto error. He might not choose 
to tell all truth, for it might not be to his 
purpose. He might not dispel popular mis- 
apprehensions, on points of minor impor- 
tance. But He would not mislead. All 
statements made by Him would be exactly 
true. 

There would be a true record of human 
affairs, opinions and sayings. God does not 
indorse all that is recorded ir the Bible- 
Its history of good men, as well as of bad 
ones, may narrate deeds, and embody opin- 
ions which God never could approve. 

The truth of God has to be stated in Au- 
man terms. Language is adapted to man, 
and has human limitations and imperfec- 
tions. As it is hard to give the Chinese the 
true idea of the Supreme God, from the 
want of a right word ir their language, 
charged with the needed fullness of mean- 
ing, so there are difficulties in bringing to 
all men the great truths of God. Teach- 
ings of infinite meaning must come to us in 
fettered phrase, and be adjusted to our 
weak, warped minds. 

The great end of Revelation is the tncul- 
cation of religious truth. And that has for 
its aim the religious welfare of men. Truths 
from God, therefore, would be so phrased 
as best to secure attention and obedience of 
men. Absolute imperfectness of statement 
might become relative excellence, in view 
of its bearings on human apprehension and 
interest. 

In the great realm of Natural Science, 
it might be best to let old errors go uncor- 


| 


rected, and press home vital religious truths, 
rather than confuse, divert, or repel men’s 
minds by new and true statements. There 
is a popular method of speech ; just adapted 
to men’s wants, and therefore popular. 
might be vastly better to employ this method, 
with all its inaccuracies, than to attempt 
another method. A strict, scientific method, 
as we can se@, would have made the Bible 
less a boon to mankind. 


It 


But what of historical truth? If the 


sacred historians were inspired, could they 
tell downright falsehoods? Q6¢eriainly not. 
They might make quotations from others ; 
and Inspiration would be concerned only to 
see 


that the quotations were correctly made. 
Statements might be somewhat loosely 


made; in round numbers, and according to 
national peculiarities of caprice or careless- 


ness. But when a Bible writer directly, 
unequivocally asserts a thing as a fact, In- 


spiration is voucher for the truth of the 


statement. It will not do to plead that it is 
an unimportant fact, having a very slight or 
yer remote bearing on men’s religious wel- 

A truthful man can not tell a delib- 
erate, intentional untruth. A trathful God 
can never, through His divine, in-breathed 
power, directly assert a falsehood. ‘The al- 
leged fact may be great or it may be small. 
That makes no difference to the Deity. 
He gives no sanction, reverently speaking, 
to “ white lies.” 

We are to be very careful as to the fact 
of the assertion, or indorsement, on the part 
of Inspiration. Weare to make it respon- 
sible only for Plain, direct statements, in its 
own name. But when these are made, it is 
impossible that they should be false. Un- 
truth, in a single certain instance, proved 
beyond cavil or contradiction, would de- 


stroy the reliableness of the whole writing, 
in its doctrines, as well as its facts. 


Editorial Notes. 

AMONG our exchanges we greatly value 
the Montreal Witness. It is published as a 
daily as well as a weekly paper, and is, 
so far as appears, the only religious daily 
newspaper in the world. It is religious in 
a truer sense than many of our weekly 
religious newspapers are: it does manly 
service for the Sabbath, and for total absti- 
nence, and for vital piety. It does Canada 
honor that she sustains such a paper ; it 
does the enterprising proprietor honor that 
be makes it worth sustaining, not only re- 
ligiously, but in every other respect. 

—Union Theological Seminary in New 
York city has now a strong corps of profes- 
sors: Dr. Skinner, Dr. Smith, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, Dr. Shedd, and Mr. Hadley. All 
but Dr. Skinner are graduates of New 
England Colleges.“ All but Mr. Hadley 
have been pastors of Congregational 
Charches in New England. 

—Albert Barnes has ready for publica- 
tion a Commentary on the Psalms in three 
volumes. He is said to have remarked 
lately in a meeting of the Ministerial Asso- 
Giation, when the question of the relation 
of science to the pulpit, was under discus- 
sion, that were he to live his life over again, 
he would devote half of the Sabbath-day 
‘ministrations to expository preaching. He 
regards it the most Scriptural and effective 
method of presenting the Gospel to the 
people. 

—Dr. J. T. Stearns, of Newark, has been 
elected a Trustee of the College of New 
Jersey.,....In the Princeton Seminary 
there are 181 students; im the! Aubera 
Seminary, 54; in the Union Seminary, 88. 


| 


—We were @ little taken aback the 


‘other day in reading in the Budletin cor- 
respondence an account of the Universi 

of Washington Territory. It is situated at 
Seattle, and the. baildirgs, two stories in 
height, are alréady W. E. Bar- 
nard, A. M., is Preamient. We should be 

to learn. about it. 

tist quarters to Presbyterianism in Church 
Government. Spurgeon has several times 
avowed his sympathies that way. ‘The. 
Evangelist of New York copies an article 
fromthe Chronicle (Baptist), which states 
the disadvantages of Democracy. Excel- 
lent, if men are perfect, not so excellent, if 
men are not. Why didn’t the Hvangelist 


publish the “advantages 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
| 

Prarer ror Corteces—A united 
service of prayer for Colleges (as in the 
Eastern States) will be held in the First 
Congregational Church (Mr. Lacy’s) in the 
evening of Thursday, Feb. 25th—this even- 
ing—at 7 1-2 o’cloek ; to which all are in- 
vited. 

—The Rev. E. S. Lacy, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in this city, 
had a slight hemorrhage of the right lung, 
in the evening of Feb. 17th. This will 
keep him from his work, for a time ; we 
trust only for a short time. The sympathies 
and prayers of hundreds, outside of his own 
flock, will be for bim in this affliction. 


Lecture on THE Hoty Lanp.—The 
second lecture in the course, in aid of the 
new Congregational Church, (Second) was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Benton on last 
Thursday evening, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

A very good number were in attendance, 
who listened with undivided attention for 
more than an hour as they traveled with the 
lecturer over some of the most interesting 
parts of Palestine. 

The concluding lecture, by J. Ross 
Browne, will be announced at a future day. 


. —Rev. Samuel B. Bell, D.D., formerly 
of Oakland, and who has been for some 
time preaching in the West Fiftieth Street 
Presbyterian Church, in New York, has 
been invited to become its pastor. This is 
the church to which Thos. R. Agnew has 
recently presented the title papers of the 
church edifice and property. 

—Rev. L. C. Bayles has written a fare- 
well letter to the Congregation of the First 
Presbyterjgn Church in this city, which was 
read last Sunday. His health is improving. 
He sailed on Tuesday last for Honolulu. 


—The Congregational Church in Santa 
Cruz have invited Rev. Walter Frear, now 
of Grass Valley, to become their minister. 
He will commence his labors on the first 
Sunday of March. 


—A meeting was held at the Howard 
Street Church last Friday evening to take 
action respecting @ new site for a church 
edifice and the proposed occupation of some 
larger room. The committee in charge 
were allowed two weeks more to select a 
site, and the Trustees authorized to procure 
Union Hall, if desirable. The congrega- 
tions at the church are crowded, and some 
signs of religious interest appear. 

—Rev. S. S. Etheridge, of Trinity 
Church, San Jose, died in that city Feb- 
ruary 18th. 

Tae Revivat Evcene Cirr.—By 
a private letter from Eugene City, of date 
January 25th, we learn that a protracted 
meeting had then been in progress there, 
four weeks, with considerable success. Quite 
a large number have professed faith in 
Christ, and between thirty and forty have 
united with the Church. These persons 
comprise a very hopeful and influential 
tion of the community. Half of these are 
heads of fumilies, The meetings are still 
in progress and there is a very general ond 
deep feeling upon the subject of religion 
throughout the community.— Pacific Chris. 
Advocate. 

+Rev. C. S. Kingsley writes from Ban- 
nock, Idaho, to the Pacifie Christian Advo- 
cate: 

“I speak here to 150 to 200 
every Sunday, and have no doubt I could 
have a congregation regularly, of 500, if 
we had a church, Iam about negotiating 
for a lot for a church, to go up in the spring, 
and have received many assurances of aid 
if I will go forward in the movement.” 


Eastern and Foreign. 
Congregational. 

AcapEmY, Andover, Mass., 
has been greatly favored With the presence 
of God’s spirit during the last ten years. 
We rejoice to learn that of 200 students, 
many of whom were previously Christians, 
as many as fifty have been recently brought 
into Christ’s kingdom. ~ 

—Thne revival at Lawrence, Mass., has 
been of signal interest. It is estimated that 
200 have been hopefully converted, in the 
various churches. The Lawrence Street 
Church in that city is reported to have 
largest Sunday-school of any Congregational 
Church in New England. 

—An interesting revival is in progress at 


Ellington, Conn. ; as many as thirty have. 


been present at a meeting for inquiry. 

—Extensive revivals are enjoyed at Do- 
ver, Great Falls, N. H., and in South Ber- 
wick, Me. 

— At Haverhill, Mass., the religious inter- 
est is very marked. On the night of Jan. 
11th there were present in the inquiry meet- 
ing at the Town Hall 500 people, 300 of 
whors were men. Three thousand persons 
were in the Hall on the next Sabbath even- 
ing to hear Mr. Hammond, 1,200 of whom 
remained for conversation and prayer. 

—The Berkely Street Church, Boston, 
has in operation the Home Evangelization 
plan, which is contained, in a condensed 
form, in our “ Handbook.” It has a Home 
concert every month, and an annual con- 
cert in October. It hassixty-eight districts 
and thirty-seven visitors. These visitors 
made nearly 7,000 calls last year, distributed 
over 7,000 tracts, gathered fifty-six persons 
into the Sunday-school. 

We mention, with personiil sstrow, the 


1." 


death, at Nashville, Tenn., of Rev. Wilbur, 
Fisk Loomis; pastor of the church at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. He was in the service 
of the Christian Commission. Born and 
educated « Methodist, he brought to his 

| pastorate a warm; loving 


heart. @ were not without hope of wel- 
coming “him ere long to some California 
field. | 


Presbytocrian. 
Brayton and the First Presbyterian Church 
in Watertown, N. Y., was dissolved on the 
13th ult. This church was organized as a 
Congregational Church in 1803, but became 
Presbyterian in 1821. | 
Henry Steele Clarke, D.D., of 
the Central Church, Philadelphia, has died. 

—The Second Chureh, Nashville, Tenn., 
is the only one south of Kentucky that has 
sought connections with the General As- 
sembly, O. S. 

—The Arch Street Church, Philadelphia, 
has increased Mr. Conkling’s salary from 
$2,500 to $4,000. The church in Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., has added $500 to Mr. 
Kempshall’s salary. The same sum has 
been added for the benefit of Rev. W. E. 
Knox, of Rome, N. Y. | 

—The Coldwater Church, Mich., are 
about building a House for $15,000. 

—We read of a minister in Hastings, 
Minn., receiving a pair of gloves worth 
$60. They were lined with “ Greenback 
Fur!” 

—The Lafayette Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (T. L. Cuyler’s), has been fully 
organized with a Pastor but three years 
and a half; it now numbers six hundred 
communicants. This, we believe, is unpar- 
alleled in the history of its denomination. 
Its huge editice of three hundred pews is so 
thoroughly occupied that many families are 
waiting in vain for seats. 

Milscellancous. 

Tue Baptists of Boston have been mak- 
ing some church changes, which reduces 
their number to twelve, instead of fourteen. 
Tremont Temple and Merimack st. church- 
es have united and two others have united 
in the neighborhood of Shawmut avenue. 

—Richard Fuller, D. D. of Baltimore, 
writes a letter in the Hxzaminer in which 
he expresses himself as loyalto the United 
States; but he adds: “But born and rear- 
ed at the South ; all my early, noble, honor- 
ed religious associates at the South; every 
human being (except my immediate house- 
hold) in whose veins is a single drop of my 
blood, at the South, and they and their chil- 
dren enduring every privation and sore dis- 


. tress—why, he is not a man who could 


regard me anything but a monster, if my 
natural and tenderest sympathies did not 
yearn over them in their tribulations and 
sorrows.” He does not believe that the sore 
chastisements upon us are due to the special 
iniquity of the South: but to crimes quite 
as accumulated at the North and East and 
West as at the South. 

-—The Directing Senate of Russia has 
put a stop to Baptist persecutions. Mr. 
Oucken has gone to St. Petersburg to en- 
courage the converts there. 


—The trial of Bishop Colenso has com- 
menced in South Africa, before a synod of 
bishops of the Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Colenso denies the authority of the tribunal. 

— Brother Ignatius continues his efforts 
for establishing in the Church of England a 
Benedictine brotherhood. It has attracted 
such attention, that one of the most high- 
church prelates, the aged Bishop of Exeter, 
has forbidden all the clergy of his diocese to 
allow Brother Ignatius to officiate in any of 
their charches. The “ Benedictine Broth- 
ers” now number twelve; they intend to 
build a house consisting of a retreat for par- 
ish clergy who may desire rest, the brothers 
undertaking to do their daty while they are 
recruiting their strength ; a home for decay- 
ed old men who have labored in the service 
of the church ; and a college for instructing 
youth on the principle of the Church of 
England. They required from £30,000 to 


£40,000, of which they had received £10- 


000. 
— “The Children’s Missionary,” L. B. 
Tousley, died at Canandaigua, January 9th- 
—The Sunday School of the Union Meth- 


odist church, Philadelphia, has sent fifty 
ministers into the work from among its 
teachers and scholars. 


Books, Periodicals, Ete. 


CHECKERED LIFE. An Autobiography, by Rev. I. 
L. Ver Mehr. Boston, Walker, Wise & Co.; Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


An uncommon book. Trath striffiger 
than fiction; written in a charming style. 
No reader will willingly lay it down unfin- 
ished. To us, Californians, it has a pecu- 
liar interest. The author, Dr. Ver Mehr, 
was one of the earliest Protestant clergy- 
men on this coast. In the fall of 1849, he 
founded Grace Church, in this city, and has 
ever since been actively engaged in the 
ministry, or in the work of education. He 
has multitudes of friends throughout the 
Statc, and to them this book will reveal a 
history more eventful and crowded with in- 


_ cident than has been generally known. 


The reading creates one strong wish ; it 
is, that the author will immediately resume 


_his pen, and carry this charming Autobiog- 


raphy through the singular scenes of his 
California life. 
Tae New Englander for January has 
nine articles with the usual book-notices. We 
have read with interest Prof. Fisher’s first 
paper on “The Conflict with Skepticism 
and Unbelief.” The questions at issue are 
well discriminated. Mr. Whittlesey, of 
Ottowa, lil, discusses the question “By 
what religious services, and by how many 
can a Pastor best serve his people on the 
Sabbath?” Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a 
short note to the editors, disclaims being a 


disciple of Comte. Pres. Woolsey lays | 


open “ Tlie Relations of Separate States to 
General Justice,” an important paper on 
International Law. Prof. Fisher seeks to 
show that “ Natural Rights,” do not imply 


‘necessarily “ Political Rights,” Freedman 


may have all his natural 
the right of suffrage. 


‘ 


* —The American Presbyterian and Theo- 
logical Review, (we hope the accomplished 
editor will get a better name some time) 
has articles from Dr. Schaff, Tayler Lewis, 
President Fisher of Hamilton College, Dr. 


Skinner, Mr. Sherwood and Dr. H. B. 7@ 


Smith. The last.on Renan is thorough and: 
of course annihilating. We have read Dr. 


Skinner’s article, as a Pastor would be} 
likely to, on “The Theory of Preparation 7 


for Preaching,” with special attention. It 
is suggestive. The point that all true prep- 
aration must be made in the Holy Spirit 
is brought out more prominently than we 
have been accustomed to see it in Homilet- 
ical treatises. “The Theological and Liter- 
ary Intelligence ” is as usual full. 

— It does one’s eyes good to look at the page, 
the type and the paper of the Bidliotheca 
Sacra, which comes to us, having recently 
bought and absorbed “ 7'he Christian Re- 


view,” the Baptist Quarterly. The editors 


are to have the co-operation; as they have 
had, of Pres. Barnas Sears. This number 
retains the eclectic character of this period} 
ical. Rev. Chas. H, Brigham, a Unitarian 
minister, and a very laborious scholar, con- 
tributes. an article on the Caraites, a Biblic- 
al Jewish Sect. Dr. Lyman H. Atwater, 
of Princeton, represents “The Doctrinal 
Attitude of Old School Presbyterians.” 
Rev. John Duns, (Scotus) has brief words 
on the Serpentof Eden. Under the char- 
acteristic head of “ Confidence the youngest 
daughter of Caution,” Dr. Withington has 
fine thoughts grounded on the fact that the 
Bible anticipates the objections that have 
been made against it, and does not involve 
itself in them. An admirer of “ Charles 
Wesley and Methodist Hymns” essays 
that theme. . 


Editorial Visits. 
West of San Mateo the road winds 


| through a pass in a low mountain range, 


along up the bank of a romantic little 
stream overhung by pine trees, bushes and 
wild vines for three miles, when pleasant 
valleys, just large enough for small farms 
open to view. Leaving the stream the 
road bends a little to the south, rise 
gradually the sides of the second mountain 
range, when far away south and north 
appears a beautiful rolling farming region 
all green with verdure, and varied by every 
feature of loveliness. The road still rise; 
and winds round higher points shutting ou 
the previous fine scenery, so that as yot 
reach the pass the eastern view is los 
though doubly rivalled by the one openin; 
suddenly to the west, as way down a long 
deep, grassy vale, cut by a little rivule 
right through the mountains, the gloriou 
old ocean lies in its might, one mass of blu. 
water across to the shore of Asia. Pei 
haps we could not quite see that ol 
Adamic continent, but surely the though® 
went so quickly across the great water, 
as the only thing between us and that wor.’ 
of teeming human beings, that it did almo,, 
seem as if we might catch a glimpse of * 
Right down at the mouth of this little vah, 
just as it opens out into the regular oces 
coast-flat, lies a small old town called 

HALF MOON BAY. 


_ It is a good name and well describes t! 
locality. There are settled mostly Spanis, 
French, and some other Foreigners, thous’ 
a few worthy families are united to secu 
all possible good in society. A Sabba 
School and occasional Church services a 


‘held and are doing good. Some half-doz 


welcome the Pactric here as a power 
help them in all that is desirable among me 
When in the hotel we heard one in playir 
billiards apparently boast that there was 1 
way to heaven from that place. We cou 
not well help suggesting, that the peop 
then must there be in a sad plight for the 
was only one other way, and they wou 
havé to go in that, if they did not in t! 
first. He looked a little surprised a 
with a bright smile replied: Well, th: 
were so, but it could not be helped, for 
was true. Had the man really wished 
go to heaven, he never would have utter: 
this expression. 

To the south of Half Moon Bay, 
splendid ride along the rolling ocean-fi: 
some half-mile or more back from the shor 
brings one in fourteen. miles to a vei 
romantic little placeygalled 

PISCADERO. 

It is near the mouth of a small strear 
which seems in its winding course, togeth: 
with its many branches, to have worn dow 


through the high lands, fine, rich, lev _ 


bottoms, which wind in all direction in 
most unexpected manner, affording fir 
sites for beautiful farms, while at-the edg: 
of the valleys, the bills rise abruptly eight 
or a hundred feet high, often covered wit 
brush. This region has the reputation c 
affording the best potatoes in the Stat< 
Here we found many families who couk 
appreciate a good paper like the Pacurtc. 
They have a school-house, but as yet no 
church. All such places should be ir 
earnest for securing churches and other 
religious institutions, or else in ten years 


time they will have spent five times’ more 


for liquors, gambling, dances, and other 


Toughness, than the church would cost, 


be incomparably worse off in lack of intel- 
ligence and good society. 

Again another sixteen miles took 
along the same splendid scenery, of w i 
about twelve miles were used as one 
pasture for the finest dairy in the Stat 
with which are twelve hundred America 
cows. The ocean fogs keep the giass gree: 
nearly the whole year, giving the 
milk, which, turned into cheese by W 
Reserve Dairymen of experience, 
mands the best price in the Californias 
ket. Mr. J. C. Steele is the j 

From here the road tarned down 
upon the ocean shore and for two mile 
along by the raging sy 
rods upon the right, while just to the | 


greatly enjoyed two miles ride 
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a ridge of rocks where were great numbers 
of the differext curiosities of ocean organic 
life. One of the most singular of these was 
the Sea Anemone, pronounced with four 
syllables, a living creature fastened to the 
rocks, and when undisturbed, resembling 
very exactly a regular large blown rose o 
very many petals. To escape danger it 
slowly infolds upon itself and closes up. So 
also, if anything eatable be placed or chance 
to fall into it when open, it closes round Jt, 
opens at the center another more finély or- 
ganized rose, and gradually swallows the 
food. We placed « stone one-third the size 
of the animal partly within its opening, on 
one side, and the perspiration of the fingers 
seeméd to make him think it good to éat, 
so slowly enfolding it he gradually swallow- 
ed the whole, and again expanded to the 
full size as if asking for more. The whole 
process requiréd twenty minutes by the 
watch. 

Our travel during this day, was about 


thirty-three miles, all the time within a half 


mile of the ocean, only once or twice coming 
again down toit. We were generally upon 
the first bench, though twice we ascended 
to the second because of ravines. These 
benches rise one above the other with per- 
fect regularity, showing the successive ele- 
vations of the continent, at least this portion 
of it, out of the ocean waters. In one place 
we counted five of these great, old flats of 
the ocean, on each “of which, for periods of 
unknown length, in earlier days of the earth, 
the waters raged and dashed as at present, 
till rolled back to a new point by upheavals 
of the land. However long these periods, 
others equally long in the future will just as 
surely pass away, in comparison with which 
man’s life here seems but a moment. At 
evening we were at the beautiful and early 
settled town of Santa Cruz. 

Excepting Monterey, this place has the 
best harbor south of San Francisco for a 
great distance. This fact gives it a large 
amount of business for a great extent of 
country. It produces and exports the best 
quality and largest amount of lime of any 
place in the State. Also, from its five tan- 
neries immense quantities of excellent leath- 
er are annually turned out. The gross 
amount from the best is two hundred dol- 
‘ lars worth per day. It has two good Paper 
Mills, one of which is now being fitted 
to produce a good writing-quality. A large 
Powder factory is being put up by San. 
Francisco capitalists, and a company is or- 
ganized for improving some excellent rock- 
oil discoveries, where the natural petroleum 
flows of itself, in large amounts from under 
the mountains. 


The soil for farming in this region is of x. 


first quality, producing everythiug excep 
such things as require a hot sun. Superior 


fruits of all kinds are here raised, except- 


peaches and those of a like nature, for which 
the summer weather is not sufficiently warm 
to produce those of the best flavor. The 
climate is an exceedingly agreeable one; 
mild in winter from its nearness to the 
ocean, and cool in summer from its western 
breezes, with less of wind and fog than San 
Francisco. The scenery around is very 
fine with the ocean roaring upon the West ; 
a beautiful rich flat of some miles in width 
extending back from the water, for farming; 
a noble range ot forest covered mountains 
on the East, their lower portions green with 
grass and wild oats for pasture, all broken 
and varied with streams in a manner the 
most romantic; while away to the South 
comes bending around in crescent form the 
distant highlands, terminating far out in the 
Western Ocean in a mountain peak, encir- 
cling a beautiful expanse of waters called 
Monterey Bay. Here is a population of 
nearly two thousand people, with three 
churches, the leading one of which is the 
Congregational. Their late pastor, Rev. 
‘Mr. Bartlett now called to the Fourth Con- 


gregational Society of San Francisco, has la- 
bored ‘in this church with great acceptance, 
and will ever be remembered by them 
with true esteem. The Methodists have 
just completed a neat place of worship, while 
the Episcopalians are proposing to build in 
the spring. ‘The town is one of general 
sobriety and moral temperance principles. 


Post Urrice Despatcu.—The writer 
hereof keeps a Box at the Post Office. On 
the 19th inst. he was told that a letter was 
_ dropped into the Office for him, on the 16th. 
This had not been placed in his box. Im- 
mediately he inquired of two box clerks 
concerning this, and of the Postmaster him- 
self, but could get no satisfaction. The 
clerks assured him that such a letter could 
not be in the office. In the morning of the 
22d the said letter was found in his box, 
duly post-marked, “Feb. 16th, 1864.” 
What had this letter been doing for six 
‘days in the Post Office. | 

If this were the first time a similar thing 
had occurred we should have called it an 
accident. Now it looks like negligence. 


Inp1an Poticy.—Bishop Whipple of 


Minnesota says:—“In Canada there has 
never been an Indian massacre or an Indian 
war. They spend a hundredth part in pre- 


venting that we spend in suppressing In- 
dian outbreaks. Their missjons are pros- 


pered and ours are blasted—they live in 


and we live in perpetual strife.” 
‘This is a sad but truthful statement. It 
is a fitting commentary upon our Indian 
policy, which is a disgrace to the nation and 
humanity. 


Tue InFLuence OF FasHion.—lIt would 
be useless to deny or attempt to deny that it 
is the lot of mortals to be influenced in a 
greater or less degree by Fashion, and we 
presume the fair sex will not be displeased 
if we say that they are quick te discern 
and adopt the slightest changes occurring 
in the fashionable world. At this time a 
decided sensation and remarkable effects 
are being produced by the introduction of 
beautiful embroidery on ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s cloaks, dresses, etc. This, when 
worked by hand, isa tiresome and*tedious 
job, and our fair readers will thank us, we 
know, for informing them that it is per- 
formed with marvellous rapidity by the 
Grover & Baker Machine, which combines 
this with many other valuable features. 


The work of days is, by this little indefati- 
gable worker, reduced to minutes, and per- 


formed with a neatneas and accuracy almost : 


4ncredible. 


In thie city, February 17th, by Rev. E. 8. 
Alexander Edouart to Miss Melodille Farciot. mre 
Seta this city, February 16th, by Rev. T. Starr King, 

a city, February . . 7. 
Emma A: Wood y Rev. Giles A. Kaston, 
n th y, Fe 
Assistant Minister of Grace 
Webb to Eliza, second daughter of Robert Carter, 
Esq., all of San Francisco. 

In this city, February 14th, by the Rev. E. 8. Lacy, 
George Crosby to Sarah Frances Evans, both of San 


eco. 
In this , February 20th, by the Rev. C. B. W 
rt L. Harris, of is city, to Lacy Wood 
imbal!l of Portemouth, New 
In this city, Feb. %h, by the . J. H. Wythe, 
city, rua 
coln, o . 
In this city, February 18th. by the Rev. Dr. Wythe, 
vid R. Dickerhoff to Pore bt M. Dulin 


ont Stockton, Feb. 15th, James M. White to EHzabeth 
aylor. 
n Solano gouty. February 16th, Edward Brincker- 
er. 


14th, Samuel M. William- 
son to Mrs. Cornelia A. jamson. 
In Sacramento, February 14th, E. B. Crouch to Ju- 
Met Fest Miller, F ty. 16th inst., Lieut. Chas 
t Fast er, Fresno county. . 

Barth, A jutan: Cavalry, to Lizzie Z., daugh- 
tero ark Hoxie, 

In Deadwood, Placer county, February 15th, Joseph 
Howe to Mrs. Emma Brooks. 

At Giller’s ranch, Sacramento river, February l4th, 
J. Richardson to Ann Elizabeth Stillwell. 

In San Audreas, February 18th, Matthew Aiken to 


Mary A Thorn. 
In ft no February 18th, Walter M. Elliott to Mrs. 
er. 


_ 


» 


In this city, Feb. 18th, Mrs. Adrianna G. Cowing 
wife of Turner Cowing, aged 39 years, formerly of 
Brunswick, Maine 

In this city, February 18th, John P. Neilson, aged 
40 years and 8 months, a native of Sweden. 

n this city, Feb. 19th, Ann Della, wife of E. Randall, 

a native of Baltimore, Maryland, a 40 years. 

Inthis city, Feb. 20th, Wendell H.,only son of Dr. 
B. J. and Augusta T. Smith, aged 1 year and 8 days. 

In this city, Feb. 19th, Judah , anative of Lon- 
don, aged 54 years, 

In this city, Feb. 20th, Joseph Eberhardt, aged 45 
years, a native of 

In this city, Feb, 19th, Annie Elizabeth Scott, aged 
2 years, 7 months and 17 Ro 
In this city, Feb. 2lst, Horatio N. Squire, aged 47 


In this city, Feb. 17th, in City and County Hospital, 
Arthur Hoaynski, a native of Poland.aged 45 years. 

In this city, February 22d, Henry Thomas, Senr.,a 
native of Falmouth, Eng.. 

In Alviso, February 
year and 7 months. 

In American township, Sacramentocounty, Feb. 19th, 
Hattie C., wife of Harrisun F. House, aged 30 years. 

In Placerville, 16th inst., Mrs. N., wife of Dr. H. Van 


Vieck. 

In Ked Bluff, 14th inst., Luke Beardsell, aged 66 years 
and 2 months, 
on Austin, N. T., 12th inst., Asa Loring, aged about 

ears. 
ear Sacramento, February l4th, George H. Tilley, 

At indian Hill, Sierra county, January 25th, Sarah 
Ann, wite of R. D. Lane, aged ears and 3 mos. 

In Sacramento, 17th inst., Frank W. Fuller, jormer- 
ly of Augusta, Me. 

At Dryd«n’s ranch, February 4th, J. 8. Shannon, 

about 30 years. 
n Washoe City, N. T , Feb. 24, George W. Spencer, 

aged about 30 years, formerly of lowa. 
At Minnesota, Sierra county, February 13th, Mrs. A. 
E. Joves, aged 37 years. 
in os Cruz, February 7th, Rev. John Francis, 
ed 73 years. 

n San J ose, Feb. 18th, Rev. 8. 8. Etheridge, rector of 
Trinity Church, San Jose. . 

Near Meridian, Sutter county, 14th inst., Alice Ger- 
trude. deughter of Rev. Collin and Estella Anderson, 
aged 2 years, 6 mos. and 10 days. 

In New York city, January 13th, Joseph N. Hinsdale,» 
aged 60 years. formerly of Bennington, Vt.; only 
—— brother of the wife of E. D. Waters, of Oak- 

and. 

Lost, on the schooner Dashaway. about Nov. 15th, 
Richard Kelsey, of New York one 28 years ; his wile, 
Amelia, of Cranston, R. I., aged 9 years and 1 montb, 
and Hattie, infant daughter, aged 18 mos. 


aged @2 years. 
, Arthur A. Agard, agéd 1 


The Atheneum Collection of Hyms 


AND TUNES 


For Choir, Church and Sunda oe is now ready. 
It contains 612 pages. and nearly Hyms and Tunes, 
such as ** Kest for the Weary, Shining Shore. Eden 
Above, Shall We know each other there?” &c. Among 
the new and beautiful pieces, we would name: * Dare 
to be Right. Faint not. Weary Pilgrim, Come to Me, 
Lion of Judah. Shall we Meet yond the River, 
Lord give us Faith, There is a Land of Love, *Oh, ‘tis 
Glorious, We'll Wait till Jesus Comes, A Few More 
Years Snall Roll, Sabbath Bells Chime On, Over the 
River, Shall we Meet no Moreto Part, the Vacant Chair, 
Forever with the Lord,” &c. Price, bound, 6 cents; 
$7 per dozen; $55 per 100. Cloth, bound, embossed 
gilt, 75 cents; $8 per dozen; $65 per hundred. Post- 
age, 15 cents each. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


These Lozenges are red from a highly esteemed 
recipe for one. RONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, ASTH- 
MA, HOARSENESS, CoUGHs, COLDS, and Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat. 


Public Speakers and Vocalists 


Will find them beneficial In clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat alter any 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs, baving a peculiar 
adaptation to afiections which disturb the organs of 
speech. 
Agents forUalifornia, REDINGTON & CO., 
fel-lm San Francisco. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIO, 
SANTA CLARA. 


feb25-4t 


NEXT SESSION OF THE PRE- 
PARATORY and COLLEGIATE Departments, 
will commence WEDNESDAY, January 13th, 1864. 


Female Collegiate Institute. 


The twenty-first Semi-annual session of the Institute 
will also commence as above, January 18th. 

It is important for pupils to be present when 
classes are formed. 
For full information, apply to E 


Santa Clara. 
Oakland Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Mars. G. M. BLAKE..... Principal. 


Mrs. I. G. Hueains....Associate Principal. 


ME NEXT SESSION OF 
School will be open for the reception vf Boarding 
and Day Scholars,on MONDAY, January 4th, 1864. 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 


Primary Department,.............- $3 to $4 per month 
Preparatory, “ 5 


For Catalogues, and other particulars, apply to the 
Principal, corner of Eleventh and Washington streets, 
Oakland. jal 


San Francisco Female Seminary. 


HE SECOND SESSION WILL OPEN 
TUESDAY, January 5th, 1864, at 


No. £114 Stockton Street. 


Enla accommodations have been secured, and a 
competent corps of Teachers engaged. 

For Information, and Ciroulars, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, at Virginia Block. 


MISS M. BUTLER, Principal. 


REFERENCES: 
Rey. E. WapswortTsH, D. D., 
Rey. L. C. BAYLas. 
jal-3m 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys, under 12 years of Age, 
Feurth Street, between Jefferson and Greve, 
OAKLAND. 


MONG THE VARIOUS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in California, there is not one especially 
conducted for swwall Boys. Miss Doyle's Schoo), at 
Oaklanu, is designed exactly to meet this requirement ; 
wk sre tne Pupils will be taught, not only all the va- 
rious branches suitable to their age, but will aleo be 
trained in habite of obedience, order and politeness, so 
necessary to success and happiness in life. 

The health ot the pupils will receive at- 
tention, and their diet and clothin, be cared for as it 
The Ie healthy, with, ty of 

ocation e mtly , plenty o 
ground for exercise. Ihe very best inetrnetion in the 
solid branches and accomplishments will be guaran- 


Terms :—payable in advance, $30 mop for 
washing, and tuition in the ordinary 
branches. 

No extras. No entrance fee 

No deduction for absence or 
month. 

$4 per month for day pupils over eight. 

Rererences :-—Rev. Henry Durant, Oakland, Rev. 
E. B. Waleworth, do.. Rev. B. Akerly, do.; Mark 
Brumagim, Esq., San Francisco, Dr. Henry Gibbons, 
San Francisco; Hon. Sherman Day, New Almaden; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, Downieville; J. B. Harmon, Faq., 
Sacramento. janl-6m 


Rev. E. 8. Laor, 


BUILDING LOTS, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
MARKET GARDENS, 
FARMS, ETC., 
Fer Sale in and near Oakland, 


WILLARD LEONARD, Agent, corner Broad- 
and street, Oakland, and corner Front and 
Clay streets, San Fruncieco, up septs 


"Sent. which the Chari 


Presi- 
dent U. P., or to D. TuTuiLL, Principal F. C. Institute, 


OAKLAND REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, | 


R@PERTY OWNERS READILY 
ve that the uniary interest of ten per 

e Fund of the Fire 

ment has in the net profits of this Institution, for the 

benefit of disabled and needy Firemen, and their wid- 

ows and orphans, cannot be otherwire than an 

tional incentive for vee omy, if possible. their efforts 


to save and ect property Insured by it from Loss 
or DaMaGE both Fram and WaTER. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


TO BE INCREASED TO : 


OFFICE,. 
No, 238 Montgomery Street. 


THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 


Insures Houses, Stores, and other Buildings, Goods, 
Wares and Merchandise, Vessels in port and their 


Cargoes, and other kinds of Personal Property, against 
loss or damage by fire,on as favo ted mete 
other responsible company, and will honorably adjust 
and pay all its loeses in Coin. 
Referring to the following list of Directors, we re- 
epectfuliy solicit your patronage and influence. 
DIRECTORS. 

Athearn, C.G Lyon, War, H. 

Baby, F. R. cKibbes, Wm. 

Bart. n, John McMahon, F. P. 

Bourn. W.B. * Movre, Joseph H. 

Braly, M. A. Nichols, A © , 

sranpen, Norrie, Wm 

Bull, Alpheus O’Brien, Wm. 8. 

Cutter, k. 8. Palmer, Cyrus 

Dick, 8. W. H 

Dillon, Thomas ree, Joseph 

Dutton, Henry Peters, Chae. R. 

Earl, John O Pieiffer. E. J. 

Ebbetts, A. M Phelan, James 

Fordham, R. B. Raimond, R. E. 

Gately, T. J. Reis, Christian 

Gawtey, W.H. | Kisdon, J. N 

Gardiner. J. H. Rockwell, W. M. 

Haney, W, W. Kuthertord, T. L. 

Hathaway, C. W. Sather, P. 

Himmelmanp, A. Sabine, A. C. 

Hixon, W. M. Spreckles, C. 

Hobbs, C. 8. Thompson, 8. B. 

Holdredge, Wm. Vandewater, R. J. 

lowell, N R. Wadsworth, J.C. 

Lynch, Mic Wood, Samuel A. 


Committee on Finance and Loans: 


W. B. BOURN, HENRY DUTION, 
A. HIMMELMANN, JOHN BARTON, 
MICHAEL LYNCH. 


@ WM. BOLDREDGE, President. — 
5. H. PARKER, Vice President. 
R. Bonn. Secretary. sep3 


THE BEST INVESTMENT | 


EVER OFFERED 


IF ANY PERSON WILL STOP TO THINK—will 
consider for a few moments, what makes 


In one locality more than another—and in the same 
connection will analyze the offer I make to sell a num- 
ber of LOTS in connection witha 


Public Park, 


Larger in extent than any in America excepting 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 


He must, if a reasonable man, be compeiled to admit 
that 


Five Hundred Dollars 


Invested in a Lot 


One Hundred Feet Front by One Hundred 
and Twenty Feet in Depth. 


In a locality peculiarly favored by Nature, as to its 
FORMATION AND BEAUTY 
SCENERY, 


Within FOUR MILES OF the 


CITY HALL, 


Upon the line of a projected 
CITY RAILROAD, 3 


Upon the Present Great Thoreughfare 
out of the city, in the immediate vicinity of a 


COLLEGE 


Now in operation, and adjoining the site of what is to 
be the Great 


University of the Pacific, 


and in the immediate vicinity ot said 


And if said Five Hundred Dollars will, in addition, 


secure an interest in the frontage of said PARK suffi 
cient to make another large 


Building Lot, 
We repeat, if an honest man, and possessed of a grain 
of common sense, he must be compelled to admit the 
investment better than was ever belore offered in Cali- 
fornia. The old year has passed away and we have en- 


tered upon a new one,and no better t 
can be made than an investment in 


‘UNIVERSITY MOUND’ 
por the frontage on 
‘CENTRAL PARK,’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, 


With the College constructed, each Lot on 
University Mound 
Will be worth much more than the 
WHOLE INVESIMENT. 


With the Railroad completed, each “ MOUND” LOT 
will be worth 


Double the Amount Invested. 


With the Park conveyed to the City, the interest im the 


PARK FRONTAGE 
be worth trom 
One to Four Hundred Per Cent. Profit, 


Unless San Francisco differs from all all other places in 
the world 


To the Hundreds 


Who have within the last year told me that they re- 


gretted that they had not followed my advice as to 
» baying 


REAL ESTATE 


And to my patrons who have [followed it, and made 
money in consequence, I will simply say that this is 


Far Preferable 


To anything 1 have’ before offered, or ever expect to 
Offer in this Market. 
Onice No. 19 Naglee’s Building, 
“Corner Merchant and Montgomery streets, 
San Francisco. 


HARVEY 8. BROWN. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY: 
436 CALIFORNIA — SAN FRANCISCO. 


INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


JONATHAN HUNT, President. 


A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


THE 
VOICE OF PRAISE: 
A New Volume of Music 
FOR CHOIRS & SINGING SCHOOLS, 


With Original and Attractive Features, 


Rendering it the most desirable Work of the kind be- 
tore the American Public, for the use of the 


Choir, Singing School, Musical Conven- 
and Social Circte. 


BY EDWARD HAMILTON. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST 
pt Bae closely studied in the production of this 


LEADERS AND MEMBERS OF CHOIRS 
in various localities have been consulted and their sug- 
qostees followed, in order to secure a book which, for 

e Services of the Sanctdary, and for general practice 
and use, should be fully satiefactory. 

TEACHERS OF SINGING SCHOOLS 

and private Classes have been visited, and 
the information derived from the practice of their pro- 

on made subservient to the purposes of this work. 

THE RESULT IS NOW BEFORE YOU 

in this yolume, and ‘‘ The Voice of Praise” is present- 
ed to the Musical Public, and to all interested in the 
true advancement of Devotiona! Musical Art, as a book 
containing many new and attractive features hitherto 
much wanted, but never before, to our knowledge, put 
in an available form. 

We do not deny that there have been good books. 

WHAT WE CLAIM FOR THIS 

is, that it contains peculiar and distinctive characteris- 
tics—never before comprised in one volume —many of 
which have never before existed, except in the desires 
of the practical] teacher and chorister. 

THIS VOLUME IS UNUSUALLY LARGE 
and contains a larger variety of matter than is com- 
monly found, or expected,ina book of the kind. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF NOTATION 

are elucidated in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
free of all ambiguity and difficult phrases, with numer- 
ous exercises for practice. . 

THE PARTS OF THE MOUTH AND THROAT 
brought inte action during vocal exercises are 
eented by accurate drawings, atcom ied with sys- 
tematic t on r training of the voice in 
order to secure ites and best tones, to ren- 
der those tones lasting—a matter of vital importance 
to singers. 

PART-SONGS FOR TWO, THREE, FOUR, 
and Five Voices, are introduced, many of them new, 
and arranged expressly for this book, all of which may 
be used advantag y as recreations. 
THE MUSIC, 

o rmance. ere are some requir- 
iug study and perseverance. Musio ought not to de- 
scend to the low level of inferior capacity to save 
trouble for the indolent or unfaithful teacher ; nor so 
fer tranecend ordinary talent as to render its complete 


mastery impracticable with the common opportuni- 


ties, It is intended, in this work, to hold the just me- 
dium between that which calls for little effort on the 
part ot the learner, and that which can only be taught 
or learned under unusually favorable circumstances. 
This course is likely to} to a style of composition 
and arrangement which will exclude trivial melody 
and feeble harmony from the service of the church.— 
Upon the whole, it has been the intention of the editor 
to replenish his book with Music distinguished for sim- 
plicity, strength and dignity ; avoiding tor the most 
part, on the one hand the dry style of the even timed 
choral, and on the other the chromatic sentimentality 
which serves, in so much modern JImody, to trans- 
fer from the operatic stage to the church that which is 
sadly out of place in its new poeition, or to make a 


parade of the superficial learning of ambitious writers 


of Imody, whose desire to 
of good sense. 
CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN 


to make the Tenor an interesting to sing, and there 
are a number of tunes having the leading melody in 
that voice. There are many instances of Trio ages 
for the upper three or lower three These are 
real Trios, having motion in each part, and not mere 
Duets with accompanying Bass. There are duets which 
eo Bae entirely a monotonous series of thirds 


A TEACHER’S INDEX 


largely in excess 


red for the purpose of pointing out such 
e earlier 


has been 
tunes as will serve for practical exercises in 
stages of study. The upper tunes on each page, 


ee pe- 
cially in the Long, Short and Common Metres, bend on 


found the more easy. The lower tunes will 
more advanced stage of instruction. 


THY ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, 


and the 
difficult. A few will require and rew 


study. 
THE MUSIC, GENERALLY, 


will be found to be new, not merely in name and form, 
of street mel- 
odies or reminiscences of Ethiopian minstrelay, but is 
written expressly as sacred music, in a style suited to 
religious worship after an appropriate type. It is not 
difficult to learn, to or to comprehend ; Bot, 


but in idea and style. itis not made wu 


on the other hand, is it trivial or commonplace. 


aim and purpose is to improve the taste of both hearer 
ignify the service of sacred 
and master it will have made 
| progress in musical skill and taste, and those who lis 
“ten to it will, it is hoped, derive benefit and edification. 


Tus Book is not one of a series of Triennial pro- 


and performer, and to 
song. Those who stu 


duction made to supply a market artificially created 


but is the embodiment of the best fruits of the labor of 
its author in selection, arrangement and cem position, 
during a period of thirty years devoted to sacred music. 
Special attention is directed to the fact, that this 

Book is , the object being 
not to see how much could be crowded into it, but how 
well it could be done. We have, a hand- 
one part on astaff, except 
selected for con- 


printed from | , clear type 


some n , whh 
ina few standard tunes 
gregational use. 

PRICE, 618 60, PER DOZEN. 


A. KOHLER, Publisher, 


al3-6mos Sam Francisco, Cal. 


ot 


SATHER & CHUROH.,. 
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sums to sult, on 
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F RE INSURANCE AGENCY, 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
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STOCK HOLPERS personally agreeable 
to the laws of this State. | 
INSURANCE 


Effected in this Company aguiust Loess of Damacrn by 
Firg, on all kinds of insurable property in Oskiand, 
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Premiums received by this Company for Fire Insur- 
ance, are not seut to Eastern States nor to Europe, to 
enrich Stockholders there, but are accumulated for ad- 
ditional Security, to the Capital for the payment of 
Losses 


By Insuring in this Company, Home Enterprise is en 
couraged, and Local Insurance Capital is Increased. 


OFFICE,.....621 CLAY STREET, 


‘South side, between Montgomery and Kearney streets. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD HUL 


W. BURR, Presiden 
O'SULLIVAN, 
jal 


WILLIAM SHERMAN & CO. 


Manufactarers and Importers of 


CLOTHING, 


Gro. C/Boarpuan, Sec'v. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises 


| We are receiving by every Steamer, 
SUFPERIO“R AND 


-MEDIUM CLOTHING, 


OF OUB OWN MANUFACTURE, 


All of which we warrant to be of the most superior make. 


Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises. 
Always in stare, Ringe Assortment of 


Ladies’ French Traveling Trunks 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ts Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, will receive 
our most careful and prompt attention. 


Wes, 412 and 414 44ANSOME STREET 
Southeast corner of Commercial. 
sept25 


1863 1863 


NEW YORK IMPROVED 


REAPERS AND MOWERS 


MADE BY 
‘WARDER & CHILD, 


SPRINGFIELD, - - - - - OHIO. 


Cuts 6 to 


6 1-2 feet Swath. 


The above celebrated 
Combined Reapers and Mowers, 


ever sold on this Coast, as 


SIX HUVDERED FARMERS, 


cutting capacity, 
Eighteen to Twenty Acres per Day, 


the Raking off easy; with LIGHT DRAFT, havinga 


36 inch Driving and 30 inch Grain 


Farmer to 
REAP OR MOW, 


without regard to the WIND. 
j Can be used with 
TWO OR MORE HORSES 
Fitted out in the best style, with 


| Three Knives Extra, &c., &o. 
PACKED IN CASES, making light freight. 


THE ABOVE MACHINES, with a large ASSORT 
MENT of 


For Sale at the lowest Clty prices, 
5. ARTHUR & SON, 


A Cerner of Davis and Washington Streets, 
ap2 8ms Sam Francisco. 


LEWIS COFFEY & RISDON’S 


he Pacific Coast.. Owned and Conducted 
by Practical Boiler Makers. 


orders for New Work or therepairing of Old © 
Al ordered and wurranted as to 
te furnish ENGINES 


W ork,executed as 


uulity; and are 
inp BOILERS size, of California manufac 
arranted. 


ture and w 


O14 Week and Sts 


Wraneisce. 
LEWIS COFFEY. J. N. RISDON 
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R 
; LD JAAES H. CUTTER. 

ROBERT TURNER, Rh. B. WOODWARD 
L. A. BOOTH, SKOHLELX, . 
C, D. O’SULLIVAN, F. NORTHAM 
H. A. HAIGH EO. J. BROOK 
WM. BOSWORTH OHN VAN BERGEN, 
WM. F. HERKIGR ENJ. DF DEAN. 
MONTANYA, J. P. BUCKLEY, 

G. EASTLAND. GEO. c. BOARDMAN. 
O. L. SHAFT 


allowed to be the BEST and most SUBSTANTIAL 
who now have them in use will testify to their great 
with extra large Platforms, always LEVEL, making 


WHEEL, Light and Strong REEL, enabling the 


STEAM BOILER WoRKSs, 
The. sly Exclusively Botler Making Estatlishmen:on 


RATED INSTITUTE. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


Mrs INSTITUTION WILL BE 
opened tor the reception of pupils, 
January l4th, 1864. 


Circulars, containing full information as to Instruo- 
tiom, Teachers, Terma, etc., can be had of the iollow- 
ing getitiemen of the * 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Gro. San Mateo; Tuos. H. A 


Bousrow, R. G. Sumaru, San Erancisoo? G. 
Laturor, Redwood City; D. 0, Sacramento. 


English and American Hardware, 

FARMERS’, MECHANICS’ 

AND 

MINERS’ TOOLS, ETC. ETC, 
206 AND 206 BATTERY STREET, 
Between California and Sacramento, 

HAWLEY & Co., 

Importers and Dealers in 


HARDWARE, 

Building Materials, Carpenters’ Tools, 

AGRICULTURAL AND MINING IMPLEMENTS, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Cerner ef Califernia and Battery Streets, 
apl SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. OBERGH, 
‘ (Successor to F. Clarke) 
Bookstand cor, Third & Market sts, 
Blank Books and Fine Stationery 


WRITING PAPER 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
INK OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS AND FINE POCKET 


CUTLERY. 


ABC Blocks, Picture Books, 
Daily and Weekly City Papers, Atlantic ny mega 


apl 


Magazines. 

School Books, House Bills and a variety of 
notions. A good assortment always on hand at the 
lowest rates. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


——_ 


DEALER IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AED 


JUVENILE ANO GIFT BOOKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
( Opposite the Lick House.) 


Here may be found a complete of 
CHILDREN’S. BOOKS, adopted to all and 
capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, including a large stock of 
HYMN BOOKS. Also the publications of the Amer- 
jean Sunday School Union. The Depository of the 
American Bible Society in the same room. 

Family BIBLES, and BIBLES of all sizes and 
Descriptions, constantly on band, and at New York 
cost, with expense of transportation added. 

@ Publications of the American Tract Society 


} furnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 


portation added 


BOOKS received by every Steamer. 


RY, ete., ete... 
MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 
octl 3m 


UNION BOOK STORE 


ALLEN & SPI-ER,| 
Importers and dealers in 


School, Law, Medical,and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


ALSO, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
From the American Sunday School Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Methodist Book Concern, 

other Publishers. 
Ne. 542 Clay street, just below Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
4. ALLEN, R. P. SPI-ER,. 
jel53m 


W. H. BAXTER & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, 
COLLARS, . 
SADDLERY WARE, &c. &c. 
Concord Stage and Buggy Harness, 
Tiotting, Chaise and Farm Harness.- Also, Bitting 
Harness, Saddles, California Ranger, and 
Mexican, all kinds. 


your FOR MY NEW HARNESS 


= 


RAREY'S HORSE TRAINING HARNESS 


Made to order, and Instruction given for using 
them. We invite yousnee and see us, at 
407 Battery Street bet. Ctay and 
SAN FMANOISCO. 
v 


AND 
MINING TOOLS - 
CAN BE BOUGHT ON THE MOST 
FAVORABLE TERNS, 


nde 
HOOKER & Co., 
117 AND 119 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
20,000 
SILVER, COPPER, 
AND 
‘SPECIE BAGS, 


Ome to 


Hydraulic 
notice. Country 


LOW ARD, street. 


im low to suit Purchasers, from 


Hose, &¢.. made to order at the shortest 


 Patific Mail 8. 6: Co. 

mandi 

GOLDEN CITY, H. Pearson, Com’dr, Mateh St. 


ORIZABA, E. 8. Commander, Mar: 123th. 
CONSTITUTION, J. Commander, Maf. 284. 


From Folsom street Wharf, at 9 o'clock A. M. gune- 
Steamship Co. 

4. B. FORBES, Agent, © 
Corner Sacramento and Leidesdorff streeta. 


REDUCTION OF FARE 
SAN JOSE & SANTA CLARA 


ON AND APTER TUESDAY, 
December 16th, and until turther notice, 
california Steam Navigation Company's 
Steamer 
SOPHIE McLANE, 
Will make three tri weet, lea 
Wharf, TUESDAYS. THURSDAYS and SATUE- 
DAYS, at TEN o'clock. a. mu. 


Returning, leaves Alviso, MONDAYS, WEDN 
DAYS and YS at 9 o’clock a. 
with Stages that leave San Jose and Santa Clara at 8 


o'clock, A. M. 
PARE EACH Way, 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 
jalétf J. WHITNEY, Jx., President. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


H. H. LOCKWOOD £C@.,, 
«Ne. 694 Olay St, Old No. 176, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 
— AN D— 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


EVERY GARMENT WARRANTED 
All are invited to call and examine our Goods. 


H. M. LOCK WuOD & CO., 
624 Clay street. San Francisco. 


PACIFIC FOUNDRY 


AND 


MACHINE SHOP, 
First St., bet. Mission and Howard. 
Important i ements and additions have been 


made during the past winter to this already extensive 
establishment, so that we are are now enabled to 


offer greater facilities for the manufacture of machin. 
A, any other establishment west ot the Rocky 
ount 
Our list of Patterns it is well known is the most 
complete and extensive, embracmg every of 
gt machinery in use on this coant. 
e have on hand and make to order, P 


High and Low Pressure Engines 


Both Marine and Stationary, 


QUARTZ MILL 
Of everv description, including many new and im- 
peurtant improvements. 


STAMPS AND DIES, 
Made of Iron this 

vastly superior any ether ia 
MINING PUMPS OF ALL SIZES. 


FLOURING MILLIS, 
Gang, Sash, Muley and Circular Saw Millis 
Gar Wheels and Axies of ali dimensions, . 
Buatlding Fronts, Morse Powers, Smut 
Mills, Boller Fronts, W ipdmills, 
Together with all kinds of Iron and Brass Castings 
Furnished at short notice. 
Quartz Screens o every degree of Fineness, 
Madg of the best Russia Iron. 


We would call especial attention to our new and 
Steam AmaLcamator. which for capacity 
effectiveness, we.are contident will far surpass 

any in use. 

Ear Steamboat work promptly attended to. 
feb20 GODDARD & CO. 
Miners’ Foundry and Machine Works — 
First Street, between Howard aud Folsom, 

* FRANCISCO 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Quartz Mills, Flouring Mills, Saw Mills, Sugar 
AND 


Sugar Refinery Machinery, Tanks, Pans, cte 
Quartz Grinders, and Paint Mills, Shingle Machines, 
Steam Engines aad Boilers, 
STEAMBOAT WORK AND HEAVY FORGING 
aasaters, 

All the different kinds in use, and some just introduced 
STEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
Reaction, Turbine, Central Discharge, and other — 


Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, so they can be packed. 
Descriptiocen of Castings, Iron or Brass. 

HOW LAND’S BOTARY QUARTZ MILLS, 


Small sized Stamp Mills and Amalgamators, complete 
a Our Patterns are all new, made within the last 
three years. We claim to belong to the PRoGRESSIVE 


age, and ignore “Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 
aim to IMPROVE every new machine or Pattern we 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING. 


- PALMER, HANSCOME CO. 


GOLDEN STATE IRON WORKS 


No. 19 First street, San Francisco, 


WILL FURNISH CASTINGS AND MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. | 
Genuine White Ireu Shoes and Dics._ 


| PALMER, HANSCOM & CO. 
TO’ QUARTZ MINERS. 
KNOX’S IMPROVED 


AMALGAMATING PAN, 


Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest. 


ABOVE COMBINATION 

the complete of the 
ous metals of any process now huown. 

it steam is in the effective and 

economica! manner, while it is peculiarly adapted to the 


FULTON FOUNDR: 
_ dnd Iron Works. 


BINCKLEY & CO., 
oF 


| Steam Engines, Quartz, Flour and Saw Mills; C 
Iron Fronts for Buildings, Mining Pumps, and 
all kinds of Machinery, Amalgamators, Ete. 


Nos. 47 and 49 First street, 


TOYS! TOYS! TOYS 


LATE AMEIVALS, 
FROM NEW YORK AND EU 


BEOT AND LABROEST 
ment of TO¥S, Fancy Goods, Basketoand 
low Ware ever oBered in this market. 


For sale cheap by 
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‘Faith may still behold Thee here 


‘A MOTHER'S PRAYER IN THE WIGHT. 
hum of life’s commotion 


On the listening car no longer breaks ; 


‘Love on earth its lonely vigils keeping, 
» Love in heaven that rests or slumber not ; 
4 my amxiousfieart! though thou wert sleep- 


divine bas cared | 


, beloved ones ! these 


Blessed Saviour ! while on the earth residing 


Never didst thou scorn a mother’s prayer ; 


Still commend her treasures to Thy care— 


‘Then, the future all its ills disclosing, 
I could give my children only tears. 


From their earthly 


they inherit 
Nanght save sin and weakness, grief and pain ; 


Give them, all sufficient merit, 


_ Hide and guide them in Thy tender arms, 


Till this wilderness of life be past ; 
Save them from temptation’s fatal charms 
Seal them for Thine own, from first to last ; 


Let Thy rod and staff in mercy lead them 
D 9 
Where the sirtamee OF life eternal flow. 
THE FORM OF A DROP. 

We are accustomed to see substances of 
all kinds, each in some peculiar and charac- 
teristic shape or form, and we recognize 
them all by their shape—in fact, we know 
them as we know persons, by their features. 
Throughout all substances there is some one 
general feature peculiar to each class, no 
less than an individdal character to each 
subdivision of its class, by which we can 
identify and individualize them. Thus, 
there is a general form of coal, by which it 
is recognized as coal, and an individual form 
by which each kind is known from other 
varieties. No two pieces of chalk-flint are 
alike; yet all flints have a form by which 
they are known from other stones. There 
is gray granite and red granite; but no one 
will mistake granite for Portland stone. 

All metals have a general metallic lustre, 
but though one may be heavy and yellow, 
as is gold, and another lighter than water, 
and white, as in potassium, we still know 
them as metals. ‘The stars, whether fixed 
stars or planets, have all the same globular 
form; yet, when minutely examined, there 
is not much difficulty to identify each indi- 
vidual star. Thus, by its generic outward 
form, and its own individual character, ex- 
hibited in its various parts, everything may 
be recognized as readily as a shepherd 
knows each individual sheep of his flock. 

Without examination of a close and -care- 
ful character, we are apt to assume that a 
drop of any known fluid has one form. It 
is round; and whether it be a drop of oil, a 
drop of water;a drop of wether, or any other 
of the innumerable fluids which are known, 
they all appear to be round. Now, how- 
ever, comes the ingenious discovery of Pro- 
fessor Tomlinson, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, to bear upon the subject. He finds, if 
we do but examine a drop of any known 


. liquid under certain conditions, that fluid 


drops assume each a form *peculiar to its 
own kind of liquid, by which it may be 
known and identified. A drop of otto of 
lavender puts on one shape, a drop of tur- 
pentine another. Drops of sperm oil, olive 
oil, colza oil, naptha, creosote—indeed each 
individual drop, be the fluid what it may— 
can be easily recognized by its form. In 
order to test any of these forms or shapes, 
we have but to place a drop of the fluid un- 
der examination upon water. For this pur- 
pose we must émploy a glass to hold the 


_water, taking the greatest care that it is 


quite clean. It must. even be rinsed after 
being wiped, lest there be the least fiuff 
from the cloth adhering to the vessel. The 
glass being then filled with distilled or clean 
filtered river water, we let fall upon ita 
drop of the fluid, and watch the shape or 
form it puts on. <A very little practice will 
show how easy it is thus to distinguish a 
drop of one fluid from. that of another. 
Even more; if one fluid be mixed with an- 
other, for any sinister motive or design, we 
can thus detect the mixture, because we can 
see each fluid in one drop of the mixture. 
Thus, by the examination of one drop of 
sperm oil adu!terated with one-twentieth of 
colza oil, the mixture is instantly discovered. 
So, if turpentine be mixed with otto of 
lemons, or otto of lavender, we have now a 
ready mode of discovering the cheat. 

How useful may not this knowledge be- 
come to manufacturers and others, now that 
we are enabled to recognize the individuality 
of each fluid from one single drop.— Septi- 
mus Piesse. 


USE OF LIME IN ACRICULTURE. 


The distinguished chemist Boussingault 
has just read before the French Academy 
of Sciences, a paper on the employment of 
Lime in Agriculture. It has not yet been 
published, but M. Barral gives the follow- 
ing as the substance of it, which we trans- 
late for the Country Gentleman from the 
Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique ; 

“ Lime introduced in an arable soil very 
quickly sets at liberty a certain quantity of 
azote in the state of ammonia; the azote 
elements were before united in insoluble 
combinations, and not assimilable by plants 
—the action of the lime sets them free, and 
permits a part of the capital buried in the 
soil to be utilized for the next crop. If 
this was the whole effect of lime, of which 
the experiments of Boussingault afforded 
evidence, small doses of it at once, ought 
to be counselled, because the quantity of 
ammonia produced does not increase in 
proportion to the quantity of lime used. 
But as heavy linings produce incontestible 
cffeets in certain cases, it must consequently 


. be admitted that lime exerts an action of 
* some other kind upon the elements of the 
_mould. Boussingault thinks that certain 


mineral matters, such as potash and silica, 
may be liberated in the soil by the lime ; 
ahat. other. substances injurious to plants, 
are destroyed or moditied by the same agent, 
and that to these effects is added moreover 
a physical action, changing the constitution 
‘of the land. The action of the lime is thus 
excessively complex, and its good effects 


,ean only be explained by studying atten- 


tively the special circumstances under which 
they are produced. The grand fact proven 
by the present researches of this agricultu- 
ral savan, is that there exist in mould, as 
Well inthe form of organic matters as in 
that of mineral matters, a host of substances 
| completely inert for vegetation, until the 
moment when some proper agent renders 
them aftsimilable by plants. The con- 
tinuance: of experiments upon the method 
devised by Bousingault, can alone clear up 
‘these excessively complex facts, and point 
/out to oor agriculture the most effective 
processes, -The discovery of methods which 
joontere to truth is often the greatest ser- 


| vice that can be rendered to Science und to 


As this subject is now occupying the attention of the 
and a formal attempt bas been made to 
gather up from the debris of past ages the fragments cf 
an exploded theory with which to weigh the scales of 
finance and force them to favor the lees productive and 
less important of our home interests, we have thought it 
not amiss to present to our readers the following extracts 
from eminent end standard authors relating directly to 
it. The language is plain and cannot be misunderstood ; 
and it is the language of experience and philosophical 
wisdom, regarding the subject calmly in its moral, social, 
political and commercial aspects. We commend it to 
the caretul consideration of our legislators. Should the 
proposed law pass and not immediately become virtually 
a dead letter as in other countries, it will operate injuri- 
ously upon every material interest of the country, and 
upon none more so than the very interests it was de- 
signed to serve. The capitalist cannot be forced to lend 
his money; nor will he do it except upon terms agrea- 
ble to himself. The compensation for the use of capital 
must bear a just and equitable relation to the profits de 
rived from that use in those leading branches of indus 
try and commerce which employ the most of it. The 


unless by capitalists th 
will be mach more likely to Jeave the vast resources of 
California to a dow and partial development. A great 
part of the capital of the country would be kept out of 
the hands most likely to make a profitabie and advanta- 
geous use of it. 


Before the functions and utility of capital were known, 
it is probable, that the demand of rent for it by lenders 
was considered an abdse and oppression and an ex 
to favor the rich and prejudice the poor; nay, turther, 
that ality, the sole means of was 

as ny, and deemed a public m ef by 

the populace, in whose eyes, the sums not spent by great 
roprietors were loo m as lost to themsecives. 
y could not comprehend, that money, laid to be 
turned to account in some beneficial employment, must 
be equally spent; for, if it were buried, it could never 


be turned to account at all; that it is, in fact, ntina 
manner a thousand times more profitable to the poor; 
and that a laboripg man is never sure of a eub- 


sistence, except where there isa capital in reserve for 
him to work upon. This ome ust rich individ- 
uals, who do not spend their whole income, still exists 
pretty generally; formerly it was universal; lenders 
themselves were not altogether free from it, but were so 
much ashamed of the part they were acting, as to emplo 
the most in the proti 
ly just, and y advantageous to society. 

Tt is, surprising that the eccl 
and at several ds, the civil codes, likewise, shoul 
have interdic Joans at interest; and that, during the 
whole of the middle ages, throughout the larger states 
of Europe, this traffic should have been reputed iniamous, 
and abandoned to the Jews. The little manufacturingp 
or commercial indu of those days was kept alive by 
the scanty capital of the dealere and mechanics them- 
selves; and agricultural industry, which was purs 
with somewhat better success, was supported by the ad- 
vances of the lords and great proprietors, who employed 
their serfs or retainers on their own account. Loans 
were contracted for, not with a view of profitabiy em- | 
ploying the money, but merely to satisfy some urgent 
want, so that the exactor of interest was profiting y a 
neighbor’s distress; and it may easily be conceived, that 
a religion, founded on the principle of fraternal love, as 
the Chrifiian religion is, must disapprove a calculating 
spirit, that even now is a stranger to generous bosoms, 
apd repugnant to the common maxims of morality. 
Montesquieu attributes the decline of commerce, to this 
proscription of loans at interest; which was undoubtedly 
one cause, although, indeed, it was one amongst many. 

The progressive advance of industry has taught us to 
view the loan of capital in a different light. In ordinary 
cases, it is no longer a resource in the hour of gen meg | 
but an agent, an instrument, which may be turned 
the great benefit, as well of society, as of the individual 
Henceforward, it will be reckoned no more avaricious 
or immoral to take interest, than to receive rent for land, 
or Ww for labor: it isan equitable compensation ad- 
justed by mutual convenience; and the contract, fixing 
the terms between borrower and lender, is of precisely 
the same nature, as any other contract whatsoever. ; 


The practice of has been uniformly revived, 
whenever it has been attempted to limit the rate of in- 
terest, or abolish it altogether. The severer the penal- 
ties, and the more rigid their exaction, the higher the 
interest of money was sure to ; and this is what 
might naturally have been expected; for the greater’ the 
righ, the greater premium of insurance did it require to 
tempt the lender. At Rome, while the republican form 
of government lasted, the interest of money was enor- 
mous, a8 it was natural to suppose, even if it were not a 
matter of history. The debtors, who are always the 
plebeians, were continually threatening their patrician 
creditors. The laws of Mahomet have prohibited loans 
at interest; and what is the consequence in the Mussul- 
man dominions? Money is lent at interest. hut the lender 
must be indemnified for the use of his capital, and, more- 
ever, for the risk incurred in the contravention of the 
law. It was the eame in Christian countries, so long as 
loans at interest were illegal: and where the necessity of 
borrowing enforced the toleration of the practice 
amongst the Jewe, such were the humiliation, oppression 
and extortion, to which, on one pretext or another, that 
nation was exposed on this scure, that nothing short of 
a very heavy rate of interest could indemnify for such 
repeated loss and mortification.—Say’s P’ Econo- 
my. 


In some countries the interest of money has been pro- 
hibited by law. But as something can every-where be 
made by the use of money, something ought every-where 
to be paid for the use of it. This regulation, instead of 
preventing, has been found by experience to increase the 
evil of usury; the debtor being obliged to pay, not on! 
for the use of the money, but for the risk whicu h 
creditor runs by accepting a compensation for that use. 
He is obliged, if one may say so, to insure his creditor 
irom the penalties of usury. 

In countries where interest is pepe. the law, in 
order to prevent the extortion of usury, generally fixes 
the highest rate which can be taken without incurring a 
penalty. This rate ought always to be somewhat above 
the Jowest market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the use of money by those who can give the 
most undoubted security. If this Jegal rate should. be 
fixed below the lowest market rate, the effects of this 
fixation must be nearly the same as those of a total pro- 
hibition of interest. The creditor will not lend his 
money for less than the use of it is worth, and the debtor 
must pay him for the risk which he runs by accessing the 
full value of that use. If it is fixed precisely at the low- 
est market price, it ruins with honest people, who respect 
the laws of their country, the credit of all those who 
cannot give the very security, and obliges them to 
have recourse to exorbitant usurers. In a country, such 
as Great Britain, where money is lent to government at 
three per cent. and to private people upon good security 
at four, and four and a half, the present legal rate, five 
per cent., is, perhaps, as properasany. * * 

No Jaw can reduce the common rate of interest below 
the lowest ordinary market rate at the time when that 
law is made. Notwithstanding the edict of 1766, by 
which the French king attempted to reduce the rate of 
interest from five to four per cent., money continued to 
be Jent in France at five per ceut., the law being evad 
ia several different ways.—Adam Smith. 


The rate of interest on each particular loan must, of 
course, vary according to the supposed solvency of the 
borrowers, or the degree of risk supposed to be incurred 
by the lender, of either net recovering payment at all, 
or not recovering it at the stipulated  Rny No person 
of sound mind would lend on the personal security of 
an individual of doubtful character and solvency, and 
on mortgage over a valuable estate, at the same rate of 
interest. Wherever there is risk, it must be compensated 
to the lender by a higher premium or interest. 

And yet, obvious as this principle may appear, al] gov- 
ernmients have interfered with the adjustment.ot the 
terms of loans; some to prohibit interest altogether 
and others to fix certain rates which it should be deem 
legal to charge, and illegal to exceed. The prejudice 
against taking interest seems to have prineipalh origin- 
ated in a mistaken view of some enactments of the Mo- 

j law, and, a statement of Aristotle, to the effect 
that, as money did not produce money, no return could 
be equitably claimed by the lender! But whatever may 
have been the origin of this prejudice, it was formerly 
universal in Christendom; and is still supported by law 

all Mobammedan countries The famvuus reformer, 
(alvin, was one of the first who saw and exposed the 
absuidity of such notions; and the abuses caused by the 
probibition, and the growing conviction ot its impolicy, 
soon after led to its relaxation. 

It is needless to waste the reader’s time by entering 
into any lengthened arguments toshow the inexpediency 
and mischievous effect of such interferences. Yhis has 
been done over and overagain. It is plainly in no re- 
spect more desirable to limit the rate of interest, than 
it would be to limit the rate of insurance, or the prices 

com ties. And though it were desirable, it can- 
not be accomplished. The real effect of al) legislative 
enactments having such an object in view, is to increase 
not diminieh, the rate of interest. When the rate tixed 
bY law is Jess than the market or customary rate, 
lenders and borrowers are obliged to resort to circuitous 
devices to evade the Jaw ; and as these devices are always 
attended with more or lets trouble and risk, the rate of 
interest is proportionally enhanced. During the late 
war it was not uncommon for a person to be paying ten 
or twelve per cent. for a loan, which. had there been no 
» usury laws, he might have got for six or seven per cent, 

Neither is it by any means uncommon, when the rate 
fixed by law is more than the market rate, for borrowers 
to be obliged to pay more than they really stipulated for. 
It is singular that an enactment which contradicts the 
most obvious principles, and has been repeatedly con- 
dcmned by committees of the legislature, should still be 
allowed to preserve a place iu the statute bgok —M’ Cul- 


Wart or Covrace.—Sidney Smith, iu his work on 
moral phik sophy, speaks in this wise of what men lose 
for the want of a little brass, as it is termed: 

“A t deal of talent is lost to the world for the 
want ofa liite courage. Every day sends to their graves 
a number of ebscure men, who have only remained in 
obscurity because their timidity has prevented them 
from mak'ng a first effurt, and who, if 1 could only 
have been indnced to begin, wouid, in all probability, 
have gore great lengths in the career of fame. The 
fact is, that in order to do anything in the world worth 


deing, we must pot stand shivering on the bank, and 
thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scrambie through as well as we can. It will not do to 


be perpetually calculating 1isk and adjusting nice 
chances; it did all very well before the Rood, when a 
man could consult his irieuds upon an intended publica- 
tion for a hundred and tility years, aud then hve to see 
its success for six or seven centuries afterwards; but at 
the present a man waits, and duubts, and consults his 
brothers, and his uncle, and his first cousin, aud his par- 
ticular friends, till one fine he finds that he is siaty- 
five years of age; that he has lost much time in con: ult- 
ing first cousins and particular frieuds; that he has no 

ore time left to fullow their advice. There is so little 

me for uversqueamishness at present, that the oppor- 
tunity slips away. The very period of life at which a 
man chooses to venture, if ever, is so contined, that it is 
no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such instances, 
of a little violence done to the feelings, and of éfforts 
made in defiance of strict and sober calculation.’’ 


Bap ComMPARY; 
ucus 
be- 


of the worst habits that a 
son of either sex 1 into, is that of keepin 
company. Impure words stain the tablets of a vi 
mind, and the more we hear of them the less 
comes our sense of the refined . Too much 
care in the choice of companions cannot be taken. In- 
te fri pe duot be made without due re- 
flection, and with casual acquaintances, whose conduct 
and conversation will not berefit us, we should have as 
ee to do az charity and circumstances wil! admit. The 
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EXCELSIOR | 


STEAM PRINTING OFFICE. 


TOWNE & BACON, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


636 Clay Street, 


(KXTENDING THROUGH TO MERCHANT STREET,) 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


—-NEEDS A—— 


Great Public Park. 


Everybody Admits its Importance and would 
be glad to have one Established. 


The City shall have a Park Containing an 
Area of at icast 


THREE HUNDRED ACRES!! 


BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY 
NEXT, 
Unless the people are blind to their own interests and 


the magnificent future of the City. 


THDERSIGHNED HAS LAID OFF A 
tract of land called 


“ UNIVERSITY MOUND SURVEY.” 


Some two hundred and fifty-odd Lots, 100x120 feet, 
have already been sold to the wealthiest class of our 
citizens, and a tract of twenty-five acres has been con- 
veyed to the Trustees of 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
For the purposes and uses of a University. 


THE SPEEDY CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
COLLEGE BUILDING Is NO LONGER 
PROMBLEMATICAL. 


This alone will greatly enhance the value of the prop- 
erty. The bigh standing of those who have purchased, 
furnishes a sure guarantee that the neighborhood wil] 
be all that is desirable, and that the improvements that 
they will make upon the property will be of such a 
character as to also add greatly to the value of the sur- 
rounding property. The location is desirable and beau- 
tiiul, and is in the exact line of the city’s progress. 


. The undersigned now proposes to lay off a tract of 


800 Acres of Land 


—FOR A— 


150 Feet in Depth. 


He proposes to form a Corporation to be called the 
“Central Park Aerociation,” with a Capital Stock 
$600,000, divided into 600 shares of $1,000 each. He 
proposes to eel! 600 Jots, 100 by 120 feet on the Univer- 
sity Mound Survey, for $500 each, and for each lot the 
purchaser may take, he shal] in addition be entitled to 
one full paid share of the Stock of the Park Corpora 
tion. As soon as four hundred lots are taken and paid 
for, the strip of land surrounding the Park will be con- 
veyed to the Park Corporation for the benefit of the 
Members of the Association, and the 800-Acre Park 
will be conveyed to the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco for the uses and purposes of a Public Park, but to 
be improved and adorned according to the plans and 
under the supervision of the Central Park Association, 
the Mayor and the Street Commissioner of the City and 
County of San Francisco to be ex-officio members of 
the Board of Trustees of enid Association. 

The undersigned does not flatter bimself that all who 
may enter into this enterprise will 0 solely for the 
purpose of establishing a park, but he does feel confi. 
dent thatevery man who hae the least foresight or 
knowledge upon the tubject of the growth of cities, 
and the value of property adjoining public parks, will 
not hesitate a moment about investing money in the 
enterprise. 

The investment of five hundred dollars in the lot 
alone will pay more than two per cent. per month for 


_ ten years to come, while the strip of Jand surrounding 


the Park having a frontage, as it will, of over three 
niles, will in a few years’ time be worth an immense 
sum of money. 


THE PROPERTY SURROUNDING 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 
HAS BEEN SOLD 


-——FOR—- 
TENS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 


As an Investment None Safer or Better 
Could be Made. 


All classes can here find ample reasons for embark- 
ing in the enterprise. The man of ample means can, 
besides receiving an ample equivalent for his mopey, 
enjoy the conscioueners that he is doing much for the 
city in which he lives’ The man who has juct 


Five Hundred Dollars | 


ean rest content, and assured that he has his money 
tafely invested; that he has a lot for a homestead se- 
cured, and that the ever-growing city and lites of rail- 
road stretching thith+rward, are rapidly enhancing ite 
value, as it is the value of his stock in the 


Park Association, 


while the man who is ambitious, who lives tbat pos 
terity may know him, may rest assured that his name 
shall be inecribed upor a mopument in the centre of 
the Park in letters that shall be as enduring as the mar- 


ble upon which it sha)! be chiselled beneath the follow | 


ing: 

“ “ This Central Park was laid off and forever dedi- 
cated to the people of San Francisco by the united 
efforts of those whose names are inscribed upon this 
monument in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. Li.e them, do not forget to do some- 
thing for posterity.” 

Persons desirous of taking an interest in the-enter- 
prise will please call on the undersigned, at his office, 
No. 606 Montgomery street. 

HARVEY BEOWN. 


BRAY & BROTHER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Cerner Freat and Clay Stree 


~~ SOLE AGENTS-OF-ALVISO. FLOUR. 


| $3; Braithwaite Retr t. $8; 


REDUCTION IN PRICES" 
TiO SUBSCRIBERS. 


TTENTION 18 
list of American and Forei 
which I receive subse ons. 


bled to receive subscriptions at a much lower rate than 
former. The came care and aftention will be 
the ages, tor 

lishment has . ned such an enyiable reputation 
throughout the Pacific Coast: 


ATLANTIC PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, $4; Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, $4; Atlantic VWonthiy. #4; Mag- 
azine, $4; Knickerbocker Magazine, $4; Cont nental 
Month! $4: Peterson’s Ladies Magazine, ¢3; 

agazine, $8; Ladies’ Repository, $4; Tales of 
the Day, re Monthly Nuvelette, $8; Eclectic Mage- 

. $6; on To ; Brownson . 
ealth, $2; Baliou’s Magazine, 
$2 50; Water Cure Journal. 260: Phrenol Jour- 
nal, $2 50; Yankee Notions, comic, $250; Leslie's 
Bu of Fun, comic Nax, comic, $2 50; 


$2 50 
N.Y. W 
Y Clipper, 34; N Y Home Journal. #4; NY 


#2; Hal!l’s Journal of 


N Y I)ustrated Newer. 85; N Y Leslie's Zeitung 
N ¥ Demokrat, 
mily Blatter, $4; 
h American, #4; N Y 
rite ithe Tim 
; N Y¥ Connt jentleman, $4; 
Y Weekly, 4: N Y Mercury, #4; N Y Herald of Fr 
gress, #4: N Y Scottish American Journal, $5; N 


D’ Italia (Italian : NY La 
ion, #6: N Y¥ Eco a (ita ), 


tor, $4; Boston Literary Companion 
ittel’s Living Age, 87: "Philadelphia Forney’s War 
Presse, $4; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, $8; Phila- 


ndix, $10; Commercial Adv 
nolulu l’olynesian. $6. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR 

London Ilist’d News with Supplements, $16; London 
Weekly Dispatch, $16; London Lllustrated News of the 
World, $16; London Ulustrated Times, $16; London 
‘Weekly Times, $16; London Bell's Life, $16; London 
Atheneum, $16; London Punch, $10; London Once a 
Week, $10: Liverpool Wand 8. Times, $18; Dublin 
Nation, $16; L’illustration (Paris), $16; El Correo de 
Ultramar, $25; Cornhill Magazine. $6; Temple Bar 
Magazine, $6; St. James Magazine, 66: London Lap- 
cet, 86; Lon on World of Fashion, $6; Chamber’s 
Journal, $4; All the Year Round (Dickona), 98: Lon- 
don Art Journal, $10; Blackwood’s Magazine. $4; 
Westminster Quarterly Review, $8; North British 
Quarterly Review, $8; Edinburgh Review, 
#3; London Quarterly Review, 3; four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $14. 


CALIFORNIA PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


San Francisco Weekly Alta California, $5; San Fran- 

cisco Weekly Bulletin, Sacramento Wee ly Union, 

San Francisco Weekly Herald an: Mirror, $6; San 
a 


ancisco Weekly Golden Era, $65 ; Francisco 
Weekly Police Gazette, $5; San Francisco Weekly 
Spirit of the Times : Ban ¥rancisco eekly Monitor 


; San Francisco Weekly California Farmer, $6: 
Francisco Weekly Irish Nationalist, $5; San Francisco 
Weely Irish News, #5; Cal. Magazine and Moun- 
taineer (Monthly), -: Hesperian agazine, $4; San 
Francisco Voice of Mexico (Spanish), $10, San’ ¥rap- 


Cronica (Italian), $8; San Fraaciseo Echo du Pacitique 

(French). $10; San Francisco La Ruche Literaire 

(Freeh) 96; San Francisco Sunday Mercury, $4; San 
rancieco Pacific, $4. 


received for all the San Francisco 
Dalies at publisher’s prices. 


Any Newpaper, Ma ne or Review not mentioned 
in the above list, will be furnszhed to order. Orders 
for Bo ks, Music, Fancy Articles, etc, filled promptly 
at the lowest market rates. 


Enclose stamp in al! letters of inquiry to pay return 
postage. Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. 
Address J. W. SULLIVAN, 

News AGENT, San FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL. 


CEO. B. HITCHCOCK & co., 
Counting House Stationers 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 

Store, corner SANSOME and COMMERCIAL 
Streets, where they will have greater facilities than 
before of supplying their friends and the public gen- 
erally with all goods heretofore kept by them, of su- 
perior quality, and at reasonable prices. 


N. B.—We are direct Importers of P. & J. Ae 
NOL DS WRITING FLUID AND COPYING 
INK, of which we shall always have a full supply in 
lots to euit. 

CA UTION.—Beware of. Counterfeits. Nore 
GENUINE unless the name P. & J. ARNOLD is 
stamped in the bottle. 

GEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers. 
nol2-3m Corner Sansome and Commercial. 


WOODWORTH, ALLOVON & CO 
- Paris and San Francisco, 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
M of PIANO FORTES, Church and Parlor Har- 
moniums, Harmonic Piano Fortes, Reed and Pipe 
Organs, Melodions, Piano Covers, Music Stools. Mu 


sic Racks, Etc 
Exclnsive Agents for the sale of the Stodart Piano 
Forte and the Prince Melodeon. 
. gi stock of Piano Fortes for hire always on 
and. 
Masonic Temple Building, corner Montgome and 
streets” on ‘Post. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


JACKSON STREET, 
A few doors above Montgomery st., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


FIRE-PROOF BRICK BUILDING. 
F. E. WEYGANT, PROPRIETOR. 


Oldest established fliret clast House in San Francisco 
Most convenient to the Steamers’ Landing, Business 
streets, and places of Amusement. 

OPEN ALL RIGHT. 


REDUCTION InN PRICES. 


| Fine BATH ROOMS attached to the Barber 
Warm and Cold Shower Baths rrexto guests. 


Thoroughly Renovated and Newly Furnished this 


tand air, and eve 
a first quality Patent 


Shop. 


ng 
Every Room opens to the li 
slee ie jurnished wit 
Spring and Hair Matirase. 
The INTERNATIONAL offers to the greatest 
number aud best furnished FAMILY KOOMS, and al- 
80 sets as good a TALE as any House in the city. 
lam determined that 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


F. - 


fs 


Tremont House, 418 & 420 Jackson st., 
For the accommodation of his many has pur- 
chased aud returnished the International Hotel, and 


wijl occupy the two houses in. comnection. so that cit 
|. zens “ to put up at either hou-e. may take t 
fremont or International : oach, and be conveyed te 
either House, with their baggage, FREE. 

«7 The above Houses will be conducted on Tetms 
perance Principles. 


To my friends and the friends of T and 


Reform I thank »ou.tor.your past favors, and hope to 
merit a continuance of your patronage. 


| WEVYGANT, Prepricter. 
Chestnut Street Female Seminary. — 


PRINCIPALS — Miss AND Mies 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH SEMLAKNU SESSION 
will at 1615 
| culars to be fuund at 1415 Taylor gtreet. | 
Sav Rev. Cheney 
Rev. C. Wadsworth, D. 


THE FOLLOWING 
Periodicals for 
Waited Basted 
ments having been made by the Unit ates Gove 
ment for sig uapevine of the Mails from the Atlantic 
States BY STEAMER THREE TIMES A MONTH, I am ens- 


to 


del phia Saturday Evening Post, $4; Baltimore Week! 

Sun, #4; Louisville Weekly Journal, $4; St. Louis 

Weekly Republican, $4; Congressioual Globe aad Ap 
ertiser, 


cisco Echo del Pacifico (Spanich), 910; San Francisco 


PEACEMAKER 
COOKING STOVE! 


Is CELEBRATEM STOVE oF 
which all who are lately from the East have 


on this coast, in all its varieties of sizes and styles. 
The Peacemaker is entirely new in principle as 
well as arrangement, and is one of those 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS 


of utility and convenience so characteristic of Amer- 
ican skill. The improvements which are here pre- 
sented we do not hesitate to say, will commend 
themselves to every candid mind, and will soon se- 
cure its 


UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 


This Stove, unlike all otheis, combines within itself 


Every Facility and Convenience 


desirable for culinary purposes, and is thus free from 
the cumbrods tin attachments common to all other 


markable degree, it is yet 
The most Economical Stove in use, 
, if properly managed, not more than one half 


the fuel of an ordinary étove or range. 
The New York Reformer says of this 


 *WOT4BLE INVENTION: 


“By a new arrangement of the Fire Box, Flues 
and Hearth, a great economy of fuel is attained, 
while the surface and capacity of the Steve is nearly 
doubled. The Broiling and Roasting Chamber 1s, 
perhaps, the most noticeable feature of this remarka- 
ble Stove. There has never been, to our knowledge, 
any arrangement for this purpose, entirely satistac- 
tory in its operation. The coals are here dumped di- 
rectly into the Hearth, and the draft is so arranged 
as to keep them in a constant glow, carrying all the 
smoke into the flues of the stove. The broiling cham- 
ber is also provided with a set of Hooks and Spit, 
securing the inimitable roast of the famousold Dutch 
Oven. The design is chaste and beautiful, while the 
@ttings and finish are most accurate and perfect. 
the infinite variety of transformations to which 
is subject, we confess to have never seen a greater 
triumph of Mechanical art than inthe beauty and 
skill of this Queen of the Kitchen.” 


Clergymen supplied at a liberal discount, 
Water Backs and Reservoirs furnished when de 
sired for city trade. 


| Responsible agents wanted for every town inthe 
State. Apply to 
A. P. BRAYTON co., 
New Brick Block, Sansome street, corner Pine. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coust. 
sept25ly 


GEO. W. CHAPIN & CO., 


Lower side of Plaza, near Clay street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


ASD 
GENERAL AGENCY, 


Furnish all kinds of help for Families, Hotels, Far- 

mers, Mining Companies, Mills, Factories, Shops, etc. 
Also, have a REAL ESTATE AGENCY, and at. 

tend to all business in that line. apl ly 


OAKLAND COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


HE AGADEMIC DEPARTMENT or 

the College of California is thoroughly provided 
for the education of those who do not design to com- 
— the higher College course, as well as for intre 

ucing to that course those intending to pursue it. 

The necessary branches of a general education, the 
elemeuts of the sciences of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and the outlines of history, together with the modern 
languages, book-keeping, surveying, are taught 
by competent instructors. 
board in the Institution under the supervision of the 
Principal and various teachers, where they are held 
to a systemutic, rigorous but intelligent and kind 
| course of discipline. The entire aim of the instruc 
tors is to secure careful scholarship, vigor of thought, 
manly, cultured depertument and upright character. 
The younger students form a separate department 
with the peculiar care which their age renders desira- 
ble, and en 
which-are afforded to the more advanced. 

The acquisition of the modern langu4éges is univer- 
— desirable, both for their disciplinary character 
and their practical usefulness In order to induce 
j students to pursue them at an early period in their 
course, when they can be most eusily acquired, the 
extra charas in all schools for these stadies is 
remitted. neu, Spanish, German and Vocal Mu- 
sic are provided for all, and no extras are 
| except Instrumental Music, Drawing and Painting. 


TERMS: 
For Tuition—in the Primarv bar 
Academic 

Students are required to bring their bed linen, tow- 
els and napkins. 

With the provisions which have been made in all 
now in to ; t 
antnesdat and 
of the-location, very superior facilities are 


for the of pd education. 
The Terma begin on the Sth of January, and the 1h 
th following gentlemen 
or a to the 
of the Board of T pply : Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev, 
y , Rev» Mr, , lra P. Rankie and F. 
Billings, ’s. San ; J) Benton, 
Sherman Day, Esq., New Almaden, 
LH. BRAYTON, Principal, 


JEWETT, 
499 Bemtgemery Bieck, 


heard so much, is now for the first time introduced | 


first class Stoves. While possessing capacity to a re- | 


Students from abroad | 


oy the same advantages of.instruction | 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD 


This Board has now in San Francisco, a large as- 


| JACOBU® NOTES 
On Matthew, of Mark and Lake, on John and on 
Acts; im all, five volames, are.a very great help to 
Sabbath School Teachers, or to any Student of the 
Bible. Sold separate or together. 
| JACOBUS’ QUESTIONS 
Accompanying these Notes, introduce into each les- 
gon one or more questions from the shorter Catechism, 
greatly aiding the Teacher in communicatmg clear 
religious truth, 
Tracts furnished at the rate of 15 page for 1 ct. 
Every Christian ought to keep and distribute them. 
Many might thus be saved who are left to perish un- 
warned. 
The whole work of distribution on this coast 1s at 
very considerable peeummry loss to the Board. 
Catalogues furnished when desired. 
The above may be purchased, at retail, from C. 
Beach, Montgomery street. 
_ Er Address, without care, Rev. 8. T. 
Francisco 
TYLER BROTHE 


ED 


> 


Wells, San 
upd 


RS, 


IMPORTERS OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


American, English and French Stationery. 
Standard and Miscellaneous Booxs, 
Bibles, 
_we Prayer and 
*Hymn Books, 
Portfolios, 
Scrap Albums, 
Portmonnaies, 
CHILDRENS’ 
ABCD E Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Linen and 
Paper Primers. _ 


STORY BOOKS, &c., &c., 
180 WASHINGTON STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


(Successors to Hawxhurst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordage, Mats, &c., 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 
| Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento-street, 
a Front and Davis, SAN FRANCISCO. 
ap 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
BENICIA. 


THE NEXT SESSION 


Of this Institution opens Wednesday, August 5th. As 
only a limited number of Boarding pupils (eighty) can 
be accommodated, those who wish to enter the School 
the next term, wiliado well to apply early. 
CATALOGUES, containing particular information 
rtaining to the School can be had, upon application 


o the Principal. 
je4-3m MARY A TRINS, Principal. 


ALEXANDER BUSWELL, 
BOOK-BINDER, PAPER RULER, AND 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER 
A433 Clay street, San Francisce. 

BINDING of every description 
to any i ttern; Blanks, Way. 
Bills, Brief Paper, Music Paper, &c., 
ruled to order at the shortest notice. 


. B.—I have lately received an EMBOSSING 
MACHINE—the only one in the State—and am sup 


O@ice in Tucker’s Academy of Music, 
MONTGOMERY STREET, 
(Between California and Pine streets.) » 


RICES THE SAME AS CHARGED BY 
the best Dentists in the city to the wealthy: 
half price or less to the laboring classes, or those w 
complain of hard times 


TEETH-EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


Dr. Pratt is a Graduate of the Rush Medical Col- 
Graduate of the Obio 


Hebert MeKiroy 
Vv. 

mend. 8. Wright, 

Me@ialloth, 


Wy! 


4 


ih 


DEALERS IN 


HAY AND GRAIN, 


ALSO 


Woon, 
PIER No. 7, STEWART STREET, 
NEAR CORNER MISSION 


HENRY DUTTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 
HENRY DUTTON, JR. 


HEYER BROS., | HEYER &CO., 


HEYER & 
IMPORTERS 


OF 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


Fancy Goods! 


AND 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 
ALSO, 
OA | PERFUME 
Tooth Brushes. Portiolies, 
g*, Fhotograph Albums, Catiery, Willow and Parian 


Ware, Children’s Carriages, evc. 
|, OuF stock of Plolin, Guitar and Strings) le very 


and fhe. American The boston 


We have the Sole Agency for _ 
BALLET & DAVID 
BOSTON PIANOS, 
Smith Bros’, Harmoniums, 
Treat & Linsley’s Melodeons. 
The Hallet & “Davis Pianos are each su 


their Patent § which is ary 
provement—it gives full and clear deeided im. 


u 
hem parte & guality of tone unequalled 


SAN PRANCISCE, Cai, . 


| jyi8 


SAN PRANCISCO, Cal. 


ume are of 


OF PUBLICATION. | 


ied with all other machinery appertaining to aregu 
Bind : 
ber 
DR. PRATT, 
DENTIST, 


— 


The Autocrat of the Kitchen! 
THE ORIGINAL P, P, STEWART! 


SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE!:® 


WOOD AND ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS CoaL, 
IMPROVED IN 1859, | 4 


With New and Extra Large and by the addi- 

Bottom Flue 

: Attention is invited to the following points of supe- 


riority : 
ist. Durabili care, at least 
29 years. Stoves are now m 


1838. 

2d. — of 
thoronghly constructed. Stove 
a critical test, and wae tet our works unless com- 


of 

Sth. Ventilation of Oven.—In the Stewart Stove 
alone, the front doors open directly into the _— 
festoctes by letters pa securing a direct 

ugh the top of the oven, by means of rating 

holes m the doors and back fines. It will be borne 
in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this 
tenthon of ventilating 1s the only one of any value 
whatever. 

6th. Entire Control of Heat.—The heat generated 
by the Stove may be held therein, and used or thrown 
into the room at = 

7th The Double Sheet Bottom Flue——By which a 
compressed and inverting action of heat is obtained, 
and more evenly and efficiently heated than by any 
other known invention. 

8th. Brotling.—Performed an the top, and without 
the ibility of smoke entering the room. 

. Hot Water Reservoir and Warming Closet. 
—Botb nseful and convenient, supplied by. the waste 

. Water Back.—An arrangement 
hot water for the bath room, equal to any range. 
Beware of the numerous imitations inthe mar- 
‘ket, many of which resemble the Stewart only in ap- 
nee, and none of them possess any of its pecu- 
iar qualities. Sec that the name of P. P. Stewart 
and of the manufacturers are on each stove. None 


other genuine. 
For sale by CALEB M. SICKLER, 


_apl6-ly 
S. C, BUGBEE & SON, 


ARCHITECTS;S 


Ne. 6 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


REFERENCES: 
Rev. T Starr King, Com. Watkins, 
Anniss Merrill, Esq. Moses Ellis, = 
Richard Chenery, Esq fi 


NATHANIEL GRAY, 
UNDERTAKER, 


641 Sacramenté Street, corner of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNE- 
~ constantly on hand, 
and furnished at the lowest prices 


for the same quality of material. 

Sole agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL- 
LIC BURIAL CASKETS. 

Interments procured in Lone Mountain and all 
other Cemetries. eh22-3m 


AMALGAM BELLS 


T PRICES WITHIN THE REACH 
A of every Church, School, Cemetery. Factory, or 
Farm in the land. Their use in al) parts of the United 
States and Canadas for the past tour years. has proven 
them to combine most valuable qualities. among which 
are MELLOWNESS OF TONF. STRENGTH, SONO- 
ROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION 
unequaled by any other manufacturer. Sizes trom 50 
to 5.000 Ibs. costing less than half other meta), or 12}¢ 
cents per Ib., at which price we warrant them twelve 


months. Old belis taken in exchange. Send fora cir- 
cular. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


marl9-ly 190 William street. New York. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


A compound remedy, designed to be the most e1- 
fectual Alterative that can be made. It:is a con- 


centrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with other sulstances of still greater alterative 
wer as to afford an effective antidote for the 
iseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is be- 
lieved that such a remedy is wanted by those who 
suffer from Strumous complaints, and that one 
which will accomplish their cure must prove of 
immense service to this ] class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many 
of the worst cases to be found of the following 
complaints : — 

Scroruta anp Scrorutovs Comptarints, Ervr- 
AND Ervuptive Diseases, Utcens, 
Tumors, Sart Rueum, Scatp Heap, 
anp Sypururric Arrecrions, Mercurian, 
Disease, Drorsy, Nevrareora or Tic 
Destitrry, Dyspepsia anv Inpicestion, 
Las, Ross on St. Anruony’s Firzg, and indeed the 
whole class of complaints arising from Lurvuriry 
*F This compound will be found great promoter 

compoun ound a 
of health, when taken in the spring, to expel the 
foul humors which fester in the blood at that sea- 
son of the year. By the timely expulsion of them 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. 
Multitudes can, by the aid of this remedy, spare 
themselves from the endurance of foul eruptions 
and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to 
do this through the natural channels of the 
by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the viti 
blood. whenever you find its impurities bursting 
through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it is obstructed and slug- 
gish in the veins; cleanse it whenever it is foul, 
and your feelings will tell you when. Even where 
disorder is felt, e enjoy better 
th, and live longer, for cleansing the blood. 
Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with 
this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered 
or overthrown. 
_ Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputa- 
of ends. But the world’ 
been egregiously deceived by preparations of it, 
partly because the ewe alone has not all the virtue 
that is claimed for it, but more because many prep- 
arations, extracts of 
it, contain but lit virtue illa, or 
any thing else. — 
late years the public have been misled 
by large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla for one doll - Most of these 
have been frauds upon the sick, for they not only 
contain little, if any, i but often no 
curative ies whatever. Hence, bitter and 
painful disappointment has followed the use of the 
various extracts of Sarsaparilla 


from the 
PREPARED BY 
DB. AYER « co. 
LOWELL MASS. 

Price, $1 per phy Bottles for §5. 


according 


secure their complete 
the remedy should 
to directions on the 


for us 
virtues, wherever it has 


up to the best it ever has 
on to do for their relief all it has ever been 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
THE CURE OF 
“Som 


They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive 

take l and 
the they are the best aperient in 
Price, 25 cents per 


- they are given; with 
descziptions of the above complain and the 
thould be followed for their cure 


religious. Children love these books. 
your guard. | 
Here the winged messengers of heaven, . ste | 
~As beheld-at Bethel, come and 
“Bo eath little one while here { | 3d. ey ing, boiling, broiling, roasting, 
. — | and all calinary operations performed at the 
. . hazards attending the employment of capital in new | | same time. 
oe countries and experimental enterprises, must also be ss | 4th. Economy.—Saving the cost of the Stove in 
compensated, or those enterprises will not be prosecuted — =— —— | 
Were not all my hope on Thee reposing, . | 
| 
: 
& A 
"SF $ 
| | >, 
| 7 
| 
Opposite Lezdesdorff, = 
| == Kearny street, | 
i ; = Bet. California and Pine, San Francisco. 
ribune, $4; N ¥ Sunday Atiar. Sune 
| Times, $4; N Y Sunday Dispatch, $4; N Y Sanday « er = e 
#4; N Y Sunday Courier, $4; N Y Weeftly Times, oy 
Y World, $4; N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 84; 
N Y Independent, 94; N Y Leader, #4; N Y Ledger. / 
4: NY Pictotal -_N Y Harper's Weekly, 
Cro 
(French), $8; N Y. Brother Jonathan. Boston Weekly 
. Journal, $4: Boston Flag of our Union, $4; Boston 3 
Pilot, $4; Boston Waverly Magazine, 34; Boston Ban- E 
ner of Light, $4; Boston True Flag, 4; Boston Investi- ® 
& 
4 
But 
bi 
“hey 
Where: 
* 
ae 
; Ub_1LIC ark. College of Dental Surgery, at Cincinnati. Fourteen 
. G Also to lay off astrip of land around the entire Park > 
4 4 . 
\ | 
| 
| 
| | = 
| | 
| HENRY DUTTON SON, 
an market, until the name itself is justly despised, and 
has become synonymous with imposition and cheat. 
— 2 ba Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend 
to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And 
: — we think we have ground for believing it has vir- 
3 tues which are irresistible by the ordinary run of ’ 
the diseases it is intended to cure. In order to ; 
Ch 
: _ Ayer s Cherry Pectoral 
won for itself such a renown for the cure of 
every 
| eee variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
— 
. t 
; BT Shall be the most Comfortable, best Rezulated, and in not more than is kept 
all respects SUPERIOR to any like establishment ia relied 
the State.—and shall aim to merit a continuance of to do. 
Complaint, L Ph 
4 | 
An hour spent may prove a source of | Phy , Statesmen, f 
vice or man to SF Ci y the un aralle: usefu ese but 
| leave his own home and and go to his reigh- | will not per th 
and if in pecuniary he were to adopt the same | | al full 


